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FXCURSION FROM COLERAIN TO BEL- 
FAST. 
(Continued from page 354.) 
HE scenery which environs Lis- 
burn, viewed from some roads 
leading to the town, presents highly 
cultivated and = interesting - views, 
but the approach to the town from 
Antrim is neither picturesque nor 
beautiful. The country looks bleak, 
partly owing to a want of trees ; 
some remains of former plantations 
are yet vis'ble near Lisburn, but the 
little attention paid to these valua- 
ble ornaments of a country, is much 
to be regretted. ° 
" Lisburn is a neat town, consisting 
of three principal streets, and con- 
taining 4785 inhabitants, exclusive 
of aconsiderable number of houses 
Which are situated in the County 
Down, and divided from the County 
Antrim by the river Lagan. The first 
objects winch strike the attention ona 
afrivine in Lisburn are a high spire 
onthe church, and a dome on the 
market-house, distant only a’ few 
yards from each other, and which 
were built a few years ago, when 
some of the inhabitants were seized 
with a steeple-building mania. 
Judging from the apparent disregard 
© profuse expense shewn in what 
‘hey considered ornamental to the 
fowa, Timagined an equal liberali- 
'y would be conspicuous in forward. 
wa. plan for the improvement 
poorer classes of the people, 
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which is an object of infinitely more 
importance. How far my expecta- 
tions were realized will »ppear evi- 
dent when I state a’ circumstance 
which lately occurred. A few years 
ago a school for boys, whose parents 
were unable to detray the expense 
of education, was opened by two 
individuals who zealously and gra- 
tuitously devored mach of their time 
and attention to the promotion of 
this object. ‘The room ia which the 
school was firs! held was soon found 
too smal! for the number of children 
desirous of admission, and applica- 
tion was made to the Marquis of 
Hertford, the landlord of the town, 
for a more commodious school-room. 
He granted a room which had been 
formerly used as a church by the 
French Huguenots; but before the 
necessary repairs were completed, 
it was discovered that the room wag 
not to be solely appropriated to the 
school, as the Seneschal of the town 
was to hold his court there. Thus 
one third of the room was rendered 
useless by being oceupicd with ene 
closed seats for the Seneschal, Jury, 
&e., and the children onée in three 
weeks deprived of part of their 
school hours. Remonstrance was 
vain, and notwithstanding all incon- 
veniences, the school for boys, and 
one for girls, which was also attend. 
ed by gratuitous teachers, continued 
to produce some good efiects in giv. 
ing children who would otherwise 
most probably have remained unine 
structed, some knowledge of their 
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to morality were incnicated, and 
although it must be admitted that 
the impressions which it is pos- 
sible to make on children during 
school howrs, are so very slight and 
transitory as to be easily effaced by 
counteracting influence at home, 
yet because every thing could not 
be accomplished, the teachers did 
not despair ofsome good effects re- 
sulting from perseveting exertions, 
A few months ago, however, a con- 
siderable damp was thrown over 
these prospects, by some individuals 
who were not mach overburdened 
with mental qualifications, and who 
became displeased that the school 
for poor children was so near their 
houses; their gentle and refined 
ears were aanoyed and shocked by 
the rude, uncultured voices of the 
boys in singing hymns at the close of 
school ; they even asserted that the 
atmosphere was rendered impure by 
the vicinitv of the despised canaille : 


they therefore applied to the Mar. * 


quis of Hertford to remove the school 
toa greater distance from them. In 
compliance with their request he or- 
dered another schovl-house to be 
prepared ; many inconvenient places 
were proposed, but for the present 
the school continues as formerly. 
These too highly refined people af- 
fect to wish for the education of the 
poor, while they practically endea- 
vour to throw obstacles in the way of 
the advancement of knowledge ; 
they talk of benevolence, whil¢ not 
a ray of that animating principle 
ever irradiated their hearts; they 
bave learned by rote a few parrotical 
expressions of charity, while to the 
collectors of a charitable institution 
they send the fashionable reply, 
“ not at home ;”’ they have imbibed 
the cant of sentimentality, but their 


fine feelings evaporate in words ; they 


would feel anguish in 


* Humming o’er a beetle’s bier the doleful 

Or Sidi dict iteminens at a May-bug’y 
grave,” F 

while to the distresses of their fe), 

low-beings they turn a deaf ear, and 

acallous heart. 

Ona hill at a short distance from 
Lisburn is situated a school-houg 
for the education of children of the 
poorer members of the society of 
Quakers in Ulster*, The parents of 
the children were formerly required 
to pay £.3, and latterly 25 am 
nually, for the diet, clothing; and 
education of each child, but whe 
the parents are too poor to pay the 
requisite sum, the richer member 
of the particular meeting to which 
the child belongs defray the ex 
pense. The school is also supported 
by annual subscriptions raised 
the Quakers in the province of Ue 
ster, and by the interest of money sub- 
scribed by individuals, by bequests, 
&c. The plan of this school is highs 
ly praise-worthy, and the motives 
w hich induced its establishment ptm 
ceeded from genuine benevolence 
but itts much to be regretted that 
the Quakers are so decidedly ene 
mies to innovation, that in their 
school they have not availed them 
selves of the late improvements by 
which education is materially facil» 
tated. When visited the school I 
saw a number of boys and girls s+ 
ting at desks constructed in a Mair 
ner admirably well calculated fq 
promoting idleness : one half of the 
children sat with their backs to their 
teacher, holding books in theif 
hands from which they were all 
ing in an half audible voice. How 
much expense might have been sa 
ed had these children been taught b 
read by means of lessons hong 





* Fora more detailed account of thie 
school, see Belfast Magazine, vols sthy 
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the room; and how much time 
might yar been more profitabl y em- 
ployed ad they been instructed by 
monitors, instead of wasting whole 
hours under the mistaken name of 
being employed in getting a lesson. 
The house is large and kept tolerably 
neat and clean: there are at pre- 
sent about twenty boys, and an e- 
qual number of girls on the estab- 
hshment. : 
A few paces from the house is 
a fine view of a great extent of 
surrounding country, bounded by 
the majestic Slieve Donard, the 
highest of the Mourne mountains, 
and by Slieve Croob, on the top 
of which isalarge cairn of stones, 
fifty feet in circugference. 
isburn was anciently called Lis- 
vey, but having been twice 
burned, the last time in the year 
1707, the name was change: to 
Lisburn, Part of the garden which 
formerly belonged to a fortified cas- 
tle, but of which no remains are 
now visible, is converted into a 
public walk. From the terrace 
walk a fine view is presented of 
Hillsborough, of the windings of 
the river Lagan, and of the inter- 
vening country. Over. the door 
into the Castle garden, a stone 
with the date 1622 engraven on it, 
has lately been newly painted, 
lo this display of taste, the an- 
cent date and the fresh paint do 
not harmonize, 
_ to Lisburn a singular custom ex- 
ist} which points out the inferior 
importance of the female sex jn 
the estimation of the founders and 
continuers of the custom. On 
¢ death of a man whose relations 
Wish to bave the death-beli tolled 
08 the occasion, the bell toils twelve 
limes, previous to the commence- 
ment of the continued ringing ; but 
when a woman dies, the bell is 
only tolled nine times;.which proves 
‘cording to their calculation, that 
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‘tioned. 





a woman. is of one fourth less im- 
portance than a man. Whether 
this custom prevails in other places 
I cannot say, but [ have never 
heard of it except in Lisburn. 
The inhabitants of Lisburn have 
made an attempt to abolish men- 
dicity, by distributing a weekly 
sum to poor housekeepers, and to 
persons whose sole employment 
was begging; the plan has been 
attended with some results ; 
as although mendicity has not been 
quite abolished, it does not prevail 
to a great deyree, and poor house- 
keepers, who from their unwilling- 
ness to obtrude the detail of their 
wants and their sufferings on the pub- 
lic deserve much commiseration, are 
materially relieved. There is ane 
other charitabie institution, for con 
tributing to the supplying of the 
poor with clothing. A number of 
persons subscribe one — each 
week; this sum is very trifling to 
each individual, bat the amvuat of 
the subscriptions (about £.4: in a 
month, besides dgpnations,) has en- 
abled many poor families to re- 
ceive comtortable clothing. An- 
other institution has also been lates 
ly established for the relief of the 
poor, and to the plan of which I 
am more partial than to either of 
the iustitations which 1 have mene 
A fund of about thirteen 
guineas was expended in buying 
linen, to be tent to the poor in 
cases of lying in, of fevers, and 
of accidents, on a subscriber to 
the fund becoming responsible for 
the articles lent being safely  re- 
turned. Any person who has turn- 
ed his attention to the distresses 
vi tie poor, must have observed 
that when an individual in a poor 
family is atacked with fever, the 
want of cleanliness and veatijation 
contribuies to spread the infection, and 
afever generally remainssowe months 
im the miserable habitation. The suf- 
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ferings of the poor may be very or Druidical altar, called the Gj, acet 
much mitigated by enabling them ant’s Ring.* The altar whieh j, Dow 
to be more clean and comfortable placed in the centre of a large lands 
during sickness. Even looking circular field, one third of a gil of C 
to no other object than a selfish in circomference, surrounded by g tivat 
principle, the fear of infection high rampart, consists of a large form 
should prompt the richer classes incumbent stoge, supported by rang. Cave 
to adopt the plan of lending linen es of pillars, of considerable: sigg culti 
ta persons ill in fevers, when there and unequal height. Standing nes 0 
is not a fever-hospital in the vi- the altar, an idea of total secly a ke 
cinity, sion from the world arises in com tradi 

The observation of Zimmerman, sequence of the eye solely’ restin ed | 
that “in the unvaried stillness and on the enclosure and the sky. The meri 
stagnation of small remote places, contrast is very striking between in t 
lie buried av acrimony and rancour the sequestered Cromliach and the the 
of the passions, rarely found in view from the rampart, of an eg. of @ 
great cities,” applies with great tensive range of surrounding coum sabj 
truth to Lisburn. Many of the try, “gay with the busy haunts tT 
inhabitants, both in the higher and of men.” enti 
lower ranks, exhibit a coarse ca- After leaving this. Cromliach, a leria 
ricature of loyalty, which leads very beautiful tract of country, stree 
them to evince malignity, and to to which both nature and art have ral | 
commit petty acts of aggression a- been extremely liberal, is passed dop' 
gainst Catholics,and those personswho through previously to arriving on cen 
advocate Catholic claims, and who .the mail-coach road to Belfast, Is 
disinterestedly assert their indepen- near the school-houses built by The 
dence of mind, and refuse to take Mr. Legg. From these school-hows deci 
the chameleon hue from surrounds es a very picturesque view is pre resp 
ing politics: hence distrust and sented on one side of the road, of 
suspicion usurp the place of conci- of Belvoir demesne, and the ad alla 
hiation and amity, and the domi- —__ ede om 
nant faction are turbulent, malig- Ri : he 
nant, and vengeful, towards al] liachs, from Crom, the chief deity, and due 
who “difler tom: thee. lia, the Irish for a large stone; some liar 

Smeutetintl Babe ; antiquarians think these altars were ® at 

. g urn to proceed tO called from the covering-stone being plac- verti 

Belfast by the County Down road, ed rather sloping than horizontal” 
the traveller is presented with a * « The learned Dr. Hyde of wi 
view of the Canal, which near Lis- says General Vallancey, “describes (after ’ 
burn is bounded on each side with Strabo) one of the ancient enclosed a | no 
high banks, planted with trees; ‘le With am altar, or fire-piacéyit Ot os 
on: hintihe: eultivmed:@ ie d centre, where the Magi perio ! ser 

ghly cultivated country, and religious ceremonies. An intrenchmelt ay 

a range of mountains in the back of this kind still remains in ; the 
ground, fill up the scene. it is a most extraordinary monument \ 

On the summit of a bill near antiquity, and in a perfect state of pre 

Drambo church, is a Cromliach* ‘setvation, except that the altar has oe 

ae es eee thrown down, Its old name was inne 

a , as ene the fire ‘or’ altar of Belus,, (or the Sus) tha 

* “The stone altars” says O'Halloran, It is now called the Giart’s Ring. The all 
in his introduction to the History of banks of the enclosure in which a me 
the Antiquities of Ireland, ‘on which tar was placed,\are 45 feet high, aad to 


the Druids sacrificed, are called Crom- 12 broad at top.” 
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cent improvements in the County 
Dowo ; ‘the other side the 
landscape is diversified by the view 
of Colon mountain, which is cul- 
vated nearly to the — top, 
forming a contrast to Devis and 
Cavehill, which do not admit of 
cultivation. 

Of Belfast I shall not attempt 
a description ; but as various con- 
tradictory opinions have been form- 
ed respecting the merits and de- 
werits of the two schools established 
in that town for the education of 
the poor, I shall take the liberty 
of oflering a few remarks on the 
subject. 

The school in Frederic-street 1s 
eotirely conducted on the Lancas- 
lerian ‘plan ; the one in Union- 
street is established on less libe- 
ral principles. In the system a- 
depted by the latter, what they 
denominate religieus instruction, 
is made a prominent feature. 
The school in Frederic-street -is 
decidedly superior ; particularly in 
respect to the firm determination 
of the committee who manage the 
allairs of the institution, to. steer 
clear of insidious attempts at 
proselytism. ‘They do not intro- 
duce catechisms, or inculcate pecu- 


liar theological tenets. Attempts 
a’ conversion have materially 
retarded the progress of edu- 


tation among the poorer classes, 
Weill-founded suspicions have been 
excited ; and until confidence has 
been imspired by an attentive ob-« 
servation of the plans pursued, ma- 
Wy persons have preferred Jetting 
their children remain in ignorance 
to receiving instruction on the terms 
prescribed. Yet I am so much a 


inend to the education of the poor 
that 1 think, even notwithstandin 

all its blemishes, the scboolin U- 
monstreet is useful. It contributes 
of educa- 
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tion, and the active mind of man, 
having been once” fornished with 
the means of improvement, which 
acts as an impetus impelling for- 
ward to a more enlarged sphere 
of thought, soon leaves far behind 
the remembrance of the peculiar epi- 
nions which had been previously 
inenicated. My short visit to the 
school in Frederie-street did not 
enable me to form a correct judg- 
ment of the progress in education 
made by chiidren whe are taught 
exclusively in the Lancasterian roa- 
tine ; but I have always observed 
in schools that when the Lancas- 
terian plan is made wore than the 
foundation of a more solid and 
less shewy system, the progress 
made in knowledge is extremely 
small ‘The children acquire a dex- 
terity in following the routine of 
lessons; they pace round the little 
prescribed circle like horses in a 
mill, and they acquire few new 
ideas, ‘Too much reliance is placed 
on monitors, instead of viewing 
theay merely’ as useful machines 
adapted to facilitate the instruction 
of childven who are not quite so 
far advanced in education. The 
consequence of thes raising moni- 
tors above their proper level, is, 
that they rule the classes commit- 
ted to their care with absolute and 
despotic sway ; they are ignorant of 
the reasous which dictate a pars 
ticular line of instruction, they 
therefore teach by rote, instead of 
calling forth the latent and dor. 
mant faculties, and enablitg. the 
children to understand the opera- 
tions of their own minds | bave 
also observed in Lancasterian schools, 
that emulation, which when judi- 
ciously apphed stimulates to ex 
ertion, becotnes too much the maine 
spring of education, and by exciting 
feelings of envy and jealousy, pro- 
duces very ijurious Consequences. 
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GOmME people have a strange aver- 
sion to travelin a mail-coach, 
now to me it is the most pleasant 
mode of conveyance I can imagine, 
and therefore Luse it as frequently 
as possible in my peregrinations. 
The variety of character which is 
there sometimes to be. met with, is, 
in my opinion, a sufficient compensa- 
tion for any trifling inconvenience 
that may attend it. True, indeed, 
we may sometimes suffer under the 
effusions of vanity, and perhaps 
meet with impertinence, but a little 
stock of philosophy will enable us 
to endure the one, and even the af- 
fectation of spirit will often be found 
sufficient to repress the other. In 
the mean time some instruction, or 
entertainment may be picked ap, 
which, if we are so disposed, may 
be turned to advantage. The last 
trip I took in one of the abovemen- 
tioned vehicles, was from Derry to 
Colerain; the company consisted of 
a gay, spruce recruiting-officer, an 
elderly grave-looking gentleman, and 
myself. We took our seats in se- 
lemon silence, the coach went off, 
and we continued to preserve a won- 
derful degree of taciturnity. Con- 
versation at length commenced, as 
conversations in such cases general- 
ly do, with some profound remarks 
on the weather, the deepness of the 
roads, the darkness of the nights, 
the length of the stages, and the 
comfortof being inside passengers. 
Then the news of the day, the great 
and important victories gained over 
Bonaparte, just announced in Derry, 
and by which he is reduced to des- 
pair; the magnanimity of our allies, 
the firmness of Alexander, courage 
of the Crowo Prince, heroism of 
General Stewart, &c. On these 
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subjects the Captain shone with 
splendour. He appeared to be a 
well acquainted with the 

ling of an army, marching aud coun. 
termarching, mining and counie, 
mining, storming and sapping, a. 
vancing and retreating, and with ali 
the “ pomp and circumstance of 
rious war,” as any hero of anciey 
or of modern “ii Domestic o¢. 
currences next became the top 
and the conduct and expectations of 
the Catholics were amply discussed, 
and here again the Captain shone a 
way. He proved, greatly to bis 
own satisfaction at least, the absun 
dity of government in listening 
their claims, loudly condemned their 
presumption, regretted they had ob 
tained so much, and fondly 

to see them yet completely bumbied, 
‘Look at their conduct,” said he 
“since they began to yee) 
of emancipation, they demand 
they call their rights, and assume a 
tone and manner altogether unbe 
coming petitioners, They presume 
to condemn the measures of some 
high in the confidence of goverm 
ment, and treat them with a degree 
of disrespect altogether unpardon 
ble. They wish to be ushered into 
Parliament, they want the command 
of our fleets and armies, I dow 
doubt them, but grant them this, 
would they be satisfied ? No, the 
introduction of popery would thea 
be the object ; aye there’s the rub, 
our glorious establishmeut would be 
overturned, chorch and state 
undergo a complete revolution, the 
Pope would regain his ancient 
thority, and Protestantism wow be 
no more. Whatcan be their desigs 
in forming themselves into ; 
What are we to conclude from thet 
determined opposition to Orangewie 
Why, we are to conclude that they 
hate Orangemen, and of course # 
testants. Oj this their conduct ® 
many occasions isa sufficient proof 
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our fairs and markets are converted 
into scenes of tamalt and blood by 
these cafsed Ribbonmen, whilst a 
we and loyal Orangeman dare 
scarcely hold up his head. In Gar- 
vagh, for instance, there was a pret- 
ty piece of work; had the Orange- 
sot been armed what would have 
been the consequence? Why they 
would have been murdered every 
man; but they were paid home 
there ; pity every one ofthem had not 
been shot. What do the vagabonds 
want, their religion is tolerated, 
they may go to mass, go and count 
their beads as often as they please, 
nobody hinders them, nobody inter- 
feres, Set them up with seats in 
Parliament; trugt them with our 
fleets and armies indeed.” Much 
more in the same style, and to the 
same tune, did the voluble warrior 
utter, and stopped not until gaspi 
for breath. Daring the Captain’ 
harangue I perceived strong symp- 
toms of uneasiness in the old gen- 
tleman, he sat fidgeting on his seat, 
frequently took snuff, and at length 
when the man of scarlet came to a 
full stop, he cleared his pipes and 
thus replied. 

“It is surprising that in an age 
of refinement, when we boast so 
much of the advances we are daily 
making in every species of improve- 
ment, that prejudice still appears 
obstinately to maintain its ground, 
The trath is, we quietly imbibe the 
principles and opinions of our fa- 
thers, or instructors, never calling in 
question their propriety, and under 
the influence of these we jog on in 
the same track, without consulting 
our own understandings. This. is 
the most favourable cause I can as- 
Sign, for conduct which I sometimes 
et, and sentiments which I often 
hear; and in the present case J will 
not suppose interest has any thing to 
dowith the matter, for I wish to think 
charitably of all, You, sir, (turning 
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to the soldier,) warmly condemn the 
Catholics for claiming as a right, 
what you seem to Ay if grant. 
ed, would be a special favour; now, 
in my opinion, they should never 
~ up the idea that it is really, and 
na fide a right. Every subject 
who contributes to the support of the 
overnment under which he lives, 
as, I think, a just right to share in 
all the advantages which that govern- 
ment can bestow, and to which he 
can honourably attain ; his religious 
creed should not be taken into coansi- 
deration ; for this he is not account- 
able to any earthly power, it lies al- 
together between him and his God, 
If then in pursuit of what he consi- 
ders to be his just right, he meets 
with opposition and disappointment, 
if he hears those in power raise the 
war-whoop, and encourage.their ad- 
herents tv join in the cry, if every 
art is tried, and every exertion made 
to render their efforts unavailing and 
fruitless, surely it is natural for him 
atleast to express bis feelings in 
strong and energetic language, and 
when the passions are inflamed by 
provocation; itis not easy to sup- 
roves invective against those who 
ave injured us. Grant now that 
the Catholics were eligible to sit in 
Parliament, and to command fleets 
and armies, I confess I cannot see 
any danger that would result from 
such eligibility. The crown is the 
fountain of honour and emolumeut, 
and while men can be influenced by 
the love of these, it would not be an 
easy matter to snatch it from the 
King’s head. But suppose all our 
Irish representatives were zealous 
and devoted Catholics, yet what is 
Ireland in the scale of representation? 
A feather blown about by the breath 
of the English minister; some no- 
tice is taken of us indeed when sup- 
plies for the army are to be raised, 
and additional taxes levied, but in 
other respects we lie “ unnoticed 
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and unknown.” The appointment 
of ovr commanders rests entirely 
with his Majesty, and he will not, 
atleast he should not, appoint any 
to such situations, on whose courage, 
fidelity and affection, he cannot se- 
curely depend. While, then, we 
have a Protestant King on the throne, 
while he has the filling up of all va- 
cant places in the government, while 
he is the source of so much emolu- 
ment, power and dignity, the cabi- 
net may be filled with Catholics, 
these Catholics may be anxious for 
the introduction ef popery, (which | 
an far from supposing would be the 
case,) yet our glorious establishment, 
as you call it, would not be over- 
turned, nor need we be afraid of any 
revolution in church or in state. You 
seem to lay great stress on the evil 
tendency. of those associations into 
which some of the lowesé order of 
Catholics are said to have formed 
themselves under the appellation 
of Ribbonmen. 
decided enemy to such associa- 
tions; but what is their origin ? 
Your beloved loyal Orangemen cer- 
tainly set them the example. They 
hold ledges from which Catholics 
are excluded ; they in turn estab- 
lish opposition societies; the de- 
signs of the one are unknown to 
the other ; sentiments and intentions 
are imputed to both, which perhaps 
they never entertained: thus is en- 
mity excited, but that enmity | 
am convinced is mutual. You un- 
fortunately mentioned Garvagh, and 
‘seemed highly pleased that the af- 
fair there took the tarn it did ; it is 
painful to recur to such transactions, 
but why were the Orangemen pro- 
vided with fire-arms? ‘They deard that 
a number of people calling them- 
selves Ribbon-men, or rather whom 
they calied Ribbonmen, would be in 
the fair, and that their intentions to-+ 
wards them were hostile. Oh, ho! 
suid the Orangemen, we'll be pres 
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i certainly anr a 
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pared for them ; we'll give 
reception they little think bP 
provide ourselves with arms and ag, 
munition. They did so, and thus an 
aflray which otherwise might jy 
ended in afew broken heads, tein: 
nated in dangerous wounds, and in 
immediate death. Orangemen 
be loyal, and I suppose they are, a 
cording to their own meaning of 
the word, but what good cong. 
quences have resulted from the 
loyalty ? What. benefits have they 
conferred on their country ? Haye 
they promoted the peace and tmp. 
quillity of society? Have they o 
operated with its laws tn SUP pressing 
violence and outrage ? (the old geo. 
tleman grew warm.) No; uade 
the specious pretence of loyalp, 
they have sown the seeds of discori, 
kindled the flame of animosity, ang 
still keep alive the destructive fi 
by their frequent meetings, and jp 
mee processions: we may thak 
them for the tumults and bloodshed 
which disgrace our land, and they 
have the satisfaction of hearing ther 
loyalty proclaimed tm the cries of m 
thers whose suns they have slaughte- 
ed, and in the groans of the widow 
and the fatherless, It is natwr, 
perfectly natural, that the Catholics 
should be galled and irritated on be 
holding the Orangemen mareh thi’ 
the country, and parading through 
the villages with all the insignia d 
their order, colours and cockades, 
fifes and drums, guns, swords and pix 
tols, rending the air with acclam 
tions, and stunning the ear witht 
mours of triumph,” 

It is hard to tell where the # 
gentleman would have ended, bi 
we not, fortunately or uu ! 

I cannot tell which, arrived at @ 
journey’s end: the company #/* 
rated, and the Captain strutted of 
without deigning to cast even? 
farewell look at his grey: 
antagonist, err 
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Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
Gevt_emMeEN, oi 

HEN Orangemen are pressing 
themselves forward in defence 
oftheit principles, and paying a de- 
of worship to their idol almost 
<a the following short sketch 
of the massacre of Glencoe might be 
lished in the Belfast Magazine 
with good eflect, (that is, if it has 
not been published through the same 
channel before, which I do not 


If the Massacre of Glencoe were 
got a fact so authenticated, as to be 
beyond a doubt, posterity could ne- 
ver believe that it had taken place. 
No person who bad any humanity 
could bring himself to believe, that 
such an act of barbarity, even if it 
was committed, would go unpunish- 
ed under the government of a man 
whose memory is held up by many as 
ious and immortal. 

It could be wished, for the hon- 
our of human nature, that ‘some 
doubt could be thrown on such a 
transaction, but, unfortunately, the 
fact is as clear as the sun, and still 
more unfortunately, it was the act, 
not of a mob, not of a lawless banditti, 
but it was the act of the acknowledg- 
edagents of the British government. 

In, or about the year 1696, a 

‘lamation was issued in. the High- 
of Scotland, informing ail who 
were then under proscription for not 
having taken the oath of allegiance 
to King William 3d, that they would 
have an opportunity of doing so, 
(between the date of the proclama- 
tion and a future day which was spe- 
cified,) at Inverary, before a person 
sppoimed by government for that 
purpose, with this understanding, 
that in consequence of their non- 
compliance, military execution 
would be the consequence. : 

All had complied, exeept M'Don- 
dell of Glencoe, aud his clan, whio 
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had been prevented by a violent™ 
storm, and the impassable nature of 
the roads, from setting out till thedays 
of grace were expired, or neatly so, 
In order, however, to accommodate 
himself as near as possible to the 
wish of government, he took the 
oaths before the nearest magistrate, 
and also engaged himself t6 go to 
Inverary to make the required sub- 
mission, as soon as it could be un- 
derstood that he might tra’ el in safe- 
ty. Ali this was apparently ac- 
cepted, and a party of soldiers sent 
dowa to Glencoe, uader pretence of 
protecting them till it was found 
convenient to the clan to set out. 
The oflicers were lodged in M‘Don- 
nell’s own house, and the soldiers 
quartered here and there among his 
tenantry. - It was the time of Christ- 
mas, the inhabitants were used to 
make merry at that season and they 
probably thoughtthat itwould bea very 
uncquivocal way of expressing their 
loyalty, toshare their pleasures with 
their military guests, M‘Donneil 
himself was unweil, bat on the night 
in question he had sat up late, with- 

out considering the state of his own 

health, that he might in person ex- 

ercise the rites of hospitality to those 

whoin he considered as his friends. 

Reader! Mark! at midnight, (a 

fit hour for such a deed of darkness |) 


in the midst of mirth aud jollity, 


when warm with wine, when the cup 
was probably held to the lip topledge 
the marderer, the signal ef death was 
given, aguowas fred in the glen, 
aud every mau instantly plonged 
his bayonet inthe breast of his un- 
suspecting host, and then proceeded 
to murder his wife and children. 
M ‘Donnell himself was among the first 
of the victims iinmmolated on the altar 
of his own hospitable table, and a 
young ensign, whose name odcht 
never to be either Spoken or written, 
ran up stairs and butchered M‘Dop- 
nell’s father, a bed-rid old man; 
Lil 
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and with his sword still reeking with 
his blood, plunged it into the heart 
of his grandson, a child of eight 
years of age, while on his knees im- 
ploring for mercy. Owing to the 
intricacies of the country, some es- 
caped, among whom were M‘Don- 
nell’s youngest son, two years old, 
and his nurse. Next morning 
there was neither voice heard, nor 
smoke seen in the vale, which the 
day before contained three hundred 
people! 

It will now naturally be inquired, 
what punishment was thought ne- 
cessary for the savage authors of 
this massacre. Reader! ‘They were 
not thought worthy of punishment 
by these whose duty it was,. and who 
only had the power. All Europe 
heard it; all the nations ‘of Europe 
were astonished, and cried for blood, 
The hero of Nassau beard it also, 
but he heard it as if he heard it not, 


for the principal instrument in the- 


execution of this unexampled crime 
lived to old age, and died 
“ With all his blushing honours thick up- 
on him.” 
What his own reflections on the 
subject, atthe hour of death may 
have been, cannot be correctly ap- 
preciaied, but surely he had some, 
Now if any individual of any par- 
ty, (whether he should happen to be 
one of the magistracy, or one of the 
mob,) can read this account, (short 
as it is,) and still maintain that King 
William 3d is an object of admira- 
tion, I shall only say, in the em- 
phatic language of scripture, “* My 
suul come not thou into their secret, 
unto their assembly miue honour be 
thou not united.” P.M. 
Lisburn, Nov. 12th, 1813. 


Ze the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine, 





I WAS pleased to observe in your 
last number that a corres; ondent 
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comes forward to express j 
signed Honesty, in bold ‘lene 
his strong disapprobation aan 
late proceedings, and to stamp vice 
with appropriate epithets. Whes 
such men, who may be said to be. 
long to what is called the 

perey thus come forward, it ig 
good omen, and shows that the 
spirit of the country is reviyj 
The Fiolent measures lately 

are thus beginning to produce 
effects. Let the pad fie ~ 
ceed, and I trust the revival of pub- 
lic spirit will keep pace with their 
violence, and that all such will be 
practically taught that the law is » 
bove them, 

Your other correspondent, the 
Lawyer, from Dublin, aah out 
some abuses in the licence act, oe 
cessary to be attended to. I remem 
ber the passing of this act. It was 
a momentary fit of virtue in some 
ef our legislators, to attempt to make 
Ireland a sober nation. It origina 
ed with the party usually called the 
opposition. But alas for heman ip 
consistency: I have since beheld the 
same men joining with the minise 
in plans to promote the more ‘free 
use of whiskey: he to add to there 
venue, and they to enhance th 
price of their lands, by providing s 
more extensive market for barley 
and oats, to be consumed in die 
tillation. This, however, was a good 
law, and it is to be regretted that its 
salutary provisions are so soon for 
gotten, asappears to have beenthecae 
in the present instance, Good laws 
are sometimes passed, but are to 
speedily forgotten, and become # 
dead letter, It was a humane a 
just principle of policy to guard the 
poorer Classes of oo t the 
temptations more peculiarly arising 
to them, from turnpike gate- keepers, 
constables, and commissioned av 
non commissioned yeomanty One 
selling spirits. The 
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‘is, excellent, and the act 


to be enforced on general prin- 
= | acknowledge, however, 


j would rather see it enforced: ia 


this manner than to be made the 
astroment of punishing an indivi- 
dgal, how justly soever his con- 
duct may have rendered him obnox- 
‘gs, Let him reform, The people 
ought to be generous, and sact 
oa higher motives than to imie 
ate the example of their oppo- 
sents, who manifest by their con- 
dact, that they stop at no actions 
however base, to accomplish their 
porposes. I am pleased such per- 
sons are Shown that they can be 
punished, and that they are indebted 
wthe long suffering of the people, 
whom they daily insult, for not bav- 
ing the penalty of the law inflicted : 
for if a procedure is made, the ma- 
gistrate can neither ‘‘abate nor 
mitigate’ the penalty. Yet these 
men should be cautious not to abuse 
public forbearance too long. A con- 
tinvation of insult may wear out pa- 
lignee and forbearance. K, 
PS. It is become a freqneut 
practice of late to disperse printed 
papers to inflame the public iind 
against reformers, without any prine 
tersname being affixed, as requir- 
elbylaw. Hitherio no advantage 
tas been taken by using the poison- 
ed arrows of the enemies of the 
press against themselves, and thus 
the forbearance of the friends of li 
berty is so far conspicuous, Put it is 
right that the Orange faction should 
know how much they are indebted to 
‘wemen whom they continually vilify, 
lor their forbearance ; a forbearance 
whieh Urangemen discover no dis- 
position to use towards their more 
honourable opponents. Parties are 
b by their fruits, 


Ti NERY 8g! 
Wthe Proprietors of the Belfast Maganine, 


“ae 


THE signature “ Red-jacket” to 


one of the essays in the October 
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Magazine, brought to my recollec- 
tion a story which I had beard from 
a person who about three years 
ago visited the western settlements 
of the United States. Abont a year 
before that time, some missionaries 
had been sent from the state which 
my friend visited, a considerable way 
into the western regions, for the pure 
pose of introducing the Christian. 
religion among the Indians, who 
had probably never heard of i be- 
fore. Arriving at the nation of 
which Red. jacket was the chief, (the 
tribe of the Schorekaws, if | re- 
member right,) they told him, af- 
ter smoking the Calumet, or pipe 
of peace, that they had a_ strong’ 
desire to have a talk with the el- 
ders of his tribe as soon as possi- 
ble, as they wished to propose 
something to them, of the utmost 
importance to the nation at large, 
and that it concerned them deeply, 
not only in this life, but in that 
which is to come, 

Red-jacket treated them with 
much hospitality and attention, and 
promised to call ao assembly of the 
elders next morning. . 

According to his promise, he 
went among his people, and warned 
them of the arrival of strangers 
from the east, and of the pro. 
posed conierence, or talk, as they 
callit. About noon thie Eiders and 
Chiefs of the tribe were assembled, 
and sat down in the usual form, 
leaving aspace in the centre for the 
missionaries. 

The Missionaries, as soon as they 
got the signal to speak, began to 
descant on the miserable state of ig- 
norauce and barbarism in which the 
Iodian nations were involved; their 
want of kuowledge ol the only true 
religion, and consequently the dan- 
ger they were in of eternal torments 
in the other wold, After pursuing 


this theme at considerable lenyth, 
they then stated the hardships and 
fati,ues they had themselves under. 
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gone, for the purpose of conferring 
upon their Indian brethren the light 
and benefits of the true religion; 
the great distance they had tra- 
velled from the east, where they 
might have remained comfortable 
and happy; but the great love they 
bore their Indian friends had made 
them underiake the long journey of 
so many moons, Crossing the great 
desert, in order to teachthem the 
only true religion, that of Jesus 
Christ. 

Alter hearing all the missionaries, 
the one after the other, without the 
slightest interruption, and finding 
the talk from them was over, the 
chiefs and elders rose up, and some 
of them speaking a few words to 
Red-jacket, he told the missionaries 
that they had heard them with much 
attention, and that they should have 
an answer from thei the next day, 
at the same hour and place in which 
they had that day met. Immediate- 
ly the meeting broke up, and the, 
missionaries were conducted to the 
wigwam of Red jacket, 

In the course of the evening, they 
began to talk to their kind host on 
the subject of their mission; but he 
declined entering into any discourse 
with them on the business; saying 
thathe had pledged himself to the 
elders that nothing should be said 
on the subject, till ibe proposed wneet- 
ing should take place next day ; but 
he invited them to smoke, and pass 
the day as agreeably as they could. 

The wext morning Red-jacket 
was early out of his wigwam, and 
the missionaries began to fear that 
they had offended him in what they 
had said the day before; they couid 
not help being exwemely uneasy 
that their host had not shown bim- 
self all the morning. About noon, 
however, &@ messenyer was sent to 
let them know that the elders were 
assembled, and that they wished for 
ie presence of the strangers. 
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They were introduced to the meet, 
ing in the same manner they hed 
been the day before. As soon u 
they had got into the circle which 
had been left for them, one of them 
began to make a speech; buta 
son arose from among the elders, and 
stepping forward, put the foresfiy. 
ger of his right hand upon the jj 
of the speaker, and told him that 
he and his friends had their tur 
of the talk the day before, without 
any interruption, and that they mast 
now be silent until their chief 
(pointing to Red jacket,) should have 
done with his talk. The mission. 
aries were then invited to sit dowa; 
on which Red jacket arose, and ad 
dressed them, saying that the Bl. 
ders of the tribe had held’ a tak 
that morning on the subject of the 
proposal made by the strangers yes 
terday. He sail “a great many 
moons ago, some of your black coats 
came among us, and made such pre 
posals as you now do, and though 
our elders would not consent to wor 
ship vour Jesus Christ, instead @ 
the Great Spirit which we had bees 
taught by our ancestors was the 
true God, yet they gave liberty t 
any of the tribe that thought pro 
per, to join with the Biack-coats, 
and many of our people did %, 
They had great joy in finding ow 
that the great spirit had been a man 
like themselves, that he had lived 
on the earth, that his enemies bad 
killed him, but that he was agaia 
in bis own abode, far up ia the 
heavens; that he wonld be king 
ver all the world, that he would pre 
pare fine places for all his friends, 
and would send all his enemies 
elernal fire. 

‘*In process of time, these 
became very troublesome 10%) 
they wanted us to believe all 
Biack-coats had told them, and they 
would neither ‘bunt nor fish, but sd 
that the Great Spirit had omer 
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fed and clothed by those 
y weg ye They continu- 
-. shie idie way for some moons, 
onan elders he to see that it 
eas got right for these men to be 
fd and clothed by the labour and 
industry of others, and insisted that 
they. shoud hunt and fish for them- 
velves, or otherwise they might fol- 
low the Black-coats to the east, and 
uy if they would support them in 
idleness They replied that the 
Black coats required no Instructions 
as the Schorekaws did, therefore 
they could not expect that they 
would feed aud clothe them; but 
they said they would stay among 
their former brethren, and teach 
them the true religion; that they 
had orders from the Spirit they wor- 
shipped so to do, and that they 
should be supported in all their 
necessaries by their countrymen. 
« When the elders found that peace- 
able means would not prevail on 
them either to support themselves or 
leave the country, they called ‘a ge- 
neral meeting of the whole nation 
to holda talk; and they with one 
voice declared that if the followers 
of the new religion did not imme- 
diately set out after the Black-coats, 
who had deluded them, they would 
immediately lift the tomahawk ; up- 
on which these unfortunate men took 
up the blanket and left.us ; not with- 
out leaving with us the curse of the 
spirit whom they worshipped. They 
id they wou!d travel towards where 
the sun rises, and they would find 


ont their friends the Black-coats, and: 
let them know the treatment they . 


had received from their country- 
men, and they would come and take 
Vengeance on us for driving them 
away, ' 
“Some moons ago one of these de- 
men came back to us. and beg- 
fe that he might have liberty to 
re among us, promising that. he 
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would hunt and fish, and doas: be. 
had done before the Black-coats had 
come among us; and farther, that 
he would be for ever silent on what 
they had taught him. The elders 
of our tribe, however, were unwil- 
ling to admit him, lest he should 
do us mischief, but he told us. that 
he was as tired of the doctines of the. 
Black.coats as we covid be. He. 
said that after he and his. friends had 
travelled far towards the Sun, chey 
had despaired of finding. the Black- 
coats, and they obtained a small 
piece of hunting ground, and made 
a settlement, following their old oc. 
cupations of banting and fishing for 
themselves, since they could not 
get others to do it for them; that 
matters went on pretty weil, only 
now and then a quarrel would arise 
among them, about who best wnder- 
stood what the Black-coats. had told) 
them, which sometimes ended in 
blood. But there happened to ar- 
rive some more Black-coats among 
them, to the great joy of the whold 
settlement, for it was thought that 
they would be able to put all, to 
rights; but when they appealed to 
these Black-coats, and submitterl to 
them their differences, they toldthem 
that they were all wrong; that the 
Biack-ceats who had been: among. 
them formerly were vile sinnes ; 


that they had not tanght them the 


true religion, but had taught them to 
believe what was displeasing to the 
Great Spirit, and that whoever fol- 
lowed their advice would be sent to 
the great fire that lasts for ever and 
ever. They then explained what 
they called the true light, and. said 
that such as believed what they said 
would be saved, but such as would 
not should perish eternally, Some 
of the Indians were much frightened, 
and said tliey would believe what 
their new friends had told them, and: 
others said they would abide by the 
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light they had been first taught, as 
they were sure their friends had not 
deceived them. 

« When these Black-coats left the 
settlement, and went away, as they 
said, to make more true believers, 
the people got warmer than ever in 
their disputes, and at last the toma- 
hawk generally decided the argu- 
ment; and in this state of things, 
said the Indian, I left them, and 
was determined to come back to my 
own country again, and beg leave 
to settle among you, and no longer 
live among rude and unciviliz- 
ed Indians, who would cut one ano- 
ther’s throats about what men had 
told who could not agree among 
themselves as to what was right or 
what was wrong. And here is the 
man: he is very old now, and he 
has toki us all that Ihave told you. 
Our elders therefore have agreed 
that no Black-coats shall ever settle 
among us, nor shall they have li- 
berty to tell our people any thing 
about anew religion that can induce 
men to quarrel among themselves ; 
men even of the same tribe to scalp 
one another, to the great scandal of 
all civilized Indians. 

«“ Now several moons ago, there 
came among us some men of your 
colour, but they did not wear black 
coats; they wore very large bats, and 
from that we called them Broad- 
brims: they did not teil us that 
they came among us to teach us a 
better way of worshipping the Great 
Spirit, but they came to shew us 
how we might raise from the 
ground that which would feed and 
clothe us, and to teach us how to 
make wild animals tame, to save us 
the fatigue of hunting, that we 
should have no occasion to bunt but 
for our pleasure. These men never 
said that we were great sinners, and 
that we were in danger of the ever- 
lasting fire ;. but they advised us ne- 
ver to go to war, to raise corn and 





to feed ourselves without taking ap 
Fe 

_ jVarrel among our. 
selves. They Staid with us a long 
time. and shewed us how to use he 
plough, and how to sow and peay 
corn, and they made corn to ook 
Where it never grew belure. We 
became very fond of these men, and 
we were very sorry when they lef 
us ; we will never forget these good 
men so long as we see corn grow, 
lf you know them you would oblige 
us by telling them that the corg 
grows very well with us since they 
left us; that we are very grateful 
for the good they have done to us: 
and we hope that the Great Spirit 
will reward them in the other world, 

“ You say you have travelled far, 
and have sutiered much for our sakes, 
we are thankful to you for the trou 
ble you have taken on our account, 
and shali ever remember with graii- 
tude that you have undertaken so 
long a journey to do us good, bat 
we are afraki that if we should allow 
our young people to listen to your 
mode of worshipping the Great Spi- 
rit, that some of them might be led 
astray like our former brethren, and 
that some more of your people with 
the black cuats, might come among 
us and tell us that you had taught us 
the wroug way, and then the tome 
hawk might be lifted ayain among 
us. We will allow you to stay with 
us One other moon that you may 
rest your limbs, as you are no hunt 
ers you may perhaps be fatigued, 
and then we will send guides with 
you, if you please, to assist you in 
making your way through the 
woods.” 

The missionaries made another at 
tempt to speak, but there was no ab 
tention paid to them, the assembly 
broke up without hearing any thing 
they had to say. Red-jachet, how 
ever, took them to his wig-waa, 
and kept them as long as they wish. 
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ed to stay, and afterwards sent 
guides with them through the woods, 
byt so tenacious were those guides 
of the orders of the elders, that they 
gould not listen to any of the doc- 
trines of the missionaries. 


TS 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
en ee 

AVING seen in your number 

for Séptember last, an Astro- 
nomical query, by a “ Star-gazer,” 
respecting the Pole star, 1 was all 
impatience to see if your number 
for October would produce any thing 
in answer, from some able pen. 
But unfortunately, none has ap- 
peared, and indeed I was much sur- 
rised and disappvinted thereat, as 
F oecht that some of your scien- 
tific correspondents could not do less 
than contribute a little to settle no 
smallera point than a pole, when it 
was so seriously deranged. I sin- 
cerely wish that the subject were 
done justice to, as [ am sometimes 
(to amuse myself,) in the star-gazing 
way, as well as “ Star-gazer,”’ and 
like him I am no astronomer. 

When any thing new or uncom- 
mon, either in theory or practice, is 
broaght forward to public view, and 
deither illustration nor refutation of 
the thing advanced appears, we may 
naturally conclude and some might 
take it for granted, that the article 
admitted of no other construction, 
and was positively as it was stated. 
If this query were taken in this light, 
tmight be attended with very bad 
consequences, (particularly to nauti- 
cal men,) as it might be the means 
ofbreaking up the well-known and 
long-existing confidence between 
that class of men and the Lesser 
Bear’s tail, 

With all due deference to “Star- 
gizer,” I would beg leave, before we 
feeelve his new discovery in any 
shape, whether as a query, or as an 
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established theory, to make some 
previous inquiries. We ought first 
to be made acquainted who 
“ Star-gazer” is, that after investi- 
gation we might be able to form 
some opinion of his skill and accu- 


_racy as an observer ; next it would 


be necessary to inform us what sort 
of instruments were used, that we 
might have some idea of their accu- 
racy, and the name of the particolar 
instrument that was used tu ascer~ 
tain the altitude, &c., whether it 
was a sextant, a quadrant, or a car 
penter’s rule. 1 am rather inclined 
to think it was not one of Trouton’s 
six feet Astronomical Circles which 
was made use of; if it had been one 
of them Iam almost convinced the 
vibration of the tail would not have 
been so great. Butif the observa- 
tions were accurately made with 
good instraments, this extraordinary 
deviation from the polar poimt 1s 
truly a phenomenon, and “ Star- 
gazer” has the merit of the discovery, 
as far as I have read. I acknowe 
ledge I never heard of so serious a 
change of position as “ Star-gazer”’ 
would make it appear, but if there 
be, he must only place it to the ac- 
countof my ignorance. ‘There are, 
however, two or three small appa- 
rént changes of position, but none of 
them, voreven all of them put tozee 
ther, would, in my opinion, make 
the pole-star sensibly more than 57 
degrees, nor evidently the zenith dis- 
tance less than 33 degreess, 

It is generally known that the 
star, commonly called the pole-star, 
is not exactly inthe pole, but as he 
states it, within two degrees of it. 
But not to go to minute calculations, 
we shall call it | degree and 30” 
distant from the true pole, therefore, 
by the apparent annual revolution of 
the fixed stars occasioned by our 
motion, this star will, in the course 
of the sidereal year, describe a circle 
whose radinsis 1° 30”, consequent 






















































ly its diameter 3°, therefore the 
pole-star will be seen by us at some- 
times under an augle of 53° 4” (tak- 
ing our latitude at 54° 34”,) and 
zenith distance 36° 56”, at the other 
extreme 56° 4’, and zevith distance 
$3° 56” Thus itis plain it will not 
be often seen under the same augle, 
but the utmost extreme in this case 
amount: to no more than 3 degrees, 

Another apparent change of place 
is occasioned by the precession of 
the equinoctial points, but this is too 
small to he attended to in some years 
by any common observer; only a- 
mounting to one degree in 71{ or 
72 years. However, upon this 
subject see Newton, Ferguson, &c. 
upon Astronomy. The last cause, 
(that I have read of,) of change of 
position in stars, is occasioned by 
abberation of light, but this amounts 
to less than the former: see Smith’s 
optics, ‘There are no other causes of 
a parent change of position of the 
fixed stars that | ever have heard or 
readof, For parallax they have none, 
or at least if we believe Dr. Brad- 
ley, who was reckoned a very ex- 
cellent observer, it must be less than 
a second of a degree. They have 
not even annual parallax where we 
have the diameter of the Earth’s or- 
bit, or above 190 millions of miles 
for a base line or its extremities for 
points of view. How inconceivable 
then, must the distance be of those 
spaikling poimts, which when view. 
ed from the extremes ofa space of 
190 millions of miles, still ree 
main to usunder the same angle : 
we may wonder but cannot even im- 
agine. I shall conclude with recom- 
mending it to ‘* Star-gazer” to ree 
observe his observations, and I have 
no doubt but he will ind the princi- 
pal error lies in tre observer, not in 
the thing observed. 

I also saw iv your October publi- 
cation, additional remarks by * Star- 
gazer,” but as | am no classical 
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scholar, I do not know exa 
ther Cicero or Ptolemy a ya 
writer, and as Prolemy’s catalogue 
of the stars is the most ancient tg 
I have seen, and he makes only 13 
stars in Cassiopeia, and none of them 
larger than the 3d magnitude : gow 
if Ptolemy’s catalogue preceded 
Cicero’s writings, it perhaps might 
be that Cicero framed this clause 
« Obscura species, &c.” from theds 
minutive number, and Magnitude of 
its stars, stated by Ptolemy. More 
modern writers have auzmentel 
their number: viz : Finmstead, 
Tycho, &c. Flamstead makes the 
number of stars in Cassiopeia 55, 
bat most of them are telescopic stan; 
the more modern catalogues make 
64, but none of them have increased 
in size; therefore ‘ Star-gazer” js 
under a great mistake if he conceives 
that constellation to contain stars of 
the Ist and 2¢ magnitude, for | a 
sure him the 3d magnitude is the 
largest contained therein. If « Star. 
azer”’ would be candid enough to 
avour us with the detail of any er 
rorsin which he may find himself, 
I shall do what I can to set bin 
right, but alas! itis but little tha 
has fallen to my lot, 
A Mecaamic. 
Belfast 9th November, 1813. 


EEE 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magaxinn 


—_ 


GENTLEMEN, 

HAVE read with much satislae 

tion, in your Magazine for Oe 
tober, “ A Prospectus of a Statist 
cal aud Parochial Description of lve 
land; by William Shaw Mason 
Such an arduous undertaking de 
serves the thanks and support of 
whole Irish nation: but, ! 
compiler is obliged, im every ™ 
stance, to depend for information ot 
the clergy of the established 
Iam very much afraid the account 
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of’some parishes will be but indiffer- 
ently written, Many of the esta- 
blished clergy know next to nothing 
of the parish in which they are plac- 
ed. They are so frequently chang- 
ed, and have so little opportunity, 
snd still less inclination to investi- 
gate, with an impartial eye, the 
manners and customs, &c., of the 
le, that it cannot be expected 
they will be able, in many cases, to 
fornish correct information. 
[am aware, that a majority of 
that respectable body is fully equal 
to the task ; but in several instances, 


I fear, it will be otherwise. Nor. 


am I, altogether, without proof of 
the fact, as the following anecdote 
willtestify. A certain vicar lately 
applied to the writer of this article 
for some statistical information rela 
tive to a respectable parish in the north 
of Ireland. In the course of conversa- 
tion the clergyman observed, that he 
knew very little about the parish, 
and with regard to the character of 
the people, he declared, he would not 
give itfavourable ! Now the truth 
is, there is scarcely amore respecta- 
ble and intelligent parish in Ireland. 
But what could be expected from 
the liberality of a Divine, who as- 
verted in the autbor’s hearing, that 
there was not a gentleman in the whole 
United States of America. That they 
were all sprung from thieves and rob- 
bers ! 

For these reasons, I think the 
compiler would do well to write to 
the Presbyterian and the other cler- 
fymen through the kingdom, who 
have in many respects more local 
knowledge, and a more intimate ac- 
aimtance with the people than the 
clergy of the established church. I 
‘ink the Belfast Magazine would 
bean excellent vehicle for convey- 
img parochial descriptions to the 
public. ‘There errors could be point- 
tdout, and impartial and authentic 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXV+ 
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information communicated, I am, 
Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
G.* 
Nov. 17th, 1813. 
pp _— -____- 4 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
entities 


"THE following instance of disin- 
terested benevolence in the pub- 
lic cause, in the character of the late 
Granville Sharp, a man whom no- 
thing seems to have escaped when 
he could be instrumental in doing a- 
way anevil, or in the promotion of 
a good, is extracted from the Philan- 
thropist. 

Mr. Granville Sharp, having no 
distinct trade or profession, was ho- 
novred by government with an aps 
pointment in the office of Ordnance 
inthe Tower. But a man of such 
independence of mind was quite un- 
fit for a tool of office. This the event 
soon showed ; for being called upon 
to ship cannon to America, and con- 
ceiving the American war to be un- 
just, he demurred at the execution 
of the order ; soon after which, rea- 
soning more closely upon the subject, 
he resigned his post, determ:ning not 
to do that which his conscience pro- 
tested against as unjust. 

In consequence of his disinterest. 
ed integrity oo this occasion, tha 
Congress had such an opinion of his 
vprightness, that altho’ an English 
man, they selected him withou. any 
personal acquaintance with him, and 
without his knowledge, as mediator 
between themselves and the govern- 
ment of Great-Britain in their dis- 
pute with the laiter. To forward 
their design, they sent Dr, Franklin 
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* Awriter in the October Magazine, 
page 268, has adopted my signature, 
without any specification, this is unfair ; 
I have made use of the above since the 
very commencement of the Magazine, see 
the article Combustion, &c., No, J. 
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and Silas Deane, both of celebrated 
memory, to Paris. These found an 
opportunity there of corresponding 
with Mr, Sharp, and of sending bim 
their Nposais Mr. Ot) rp accept- 
ed their commission. He wrote to 
Lord George Germaine, w ho wasthen 
in office, and the minister proper to 
be applied to on theoccasion, A 
correspondence took place in con- 
sequence between them, which, as 
we know it was preserved by Mr. 
Sharp, must be now in the possession 
of his family. Mr. Sharp was autho- 
rized to state that if the British Goe 
vernment would resolve upon a par- 
liamentary reform, and admita cer- 
tain number of representatives from 
America to sit in it, (which latter 
was the only mode of colomal re- 
presentation consistent with the spi- 
rit of the English constitution,) the 
Congress would be satisfied, aud 
that America should be saved to the 
mother country. It only necessary 
toadd that the proposal was rejected, 
and the independeace of America 
followed, 





Je the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
~~ 


(,ENTLEMEN, 
AS Leonceive that the papers on 

* Synodical proceedings huve al- 
ready occupied too large a propor- 
tion of your valuable miscellany, it 
would be wrong in me to make any 
lengthened reply to “An Actor's” 
paper in your Mayazine for Oc- 
toder last. Indeed ] ain not at 
all inclined to enter into controver- 
sv withhim, I cannot descend seu 
low as to suppose that man ao enemy 
10 truth and virtue, who happens to 
difler trom me in opinion: and [ 
look down with great Compassion on 
those who with a view of support- 
ing their own cause, do not scru- 
ple to assert or insinuate that the doc- 
trine aud arguments of their oppo- 





nents are not only weak, but wick. 
ed. 

I cannot meet * An Actor” oq 
the stage which he has chosen for 
the display of his talents, I shall 
believe him to be per ectly well ip. 
tentioned, at the same time that | 
disapprove of his manner of con. 
aucting a controversy, If he will 
not believe me the friend of him and 
of the General Synod, | cannot bel 
it. I will not say any thing farther 
of my own views and intentions, as 
it is likely he would not consider me 
sincere. After having made one or 
two very brief observations, I am 
perfectly satisfied to suffer the sub. 
ject to undergo the decision of pub. 
lic judgment, 

Respecting the independence of 
the Synod, | have oniv to remark, 
that 1 saw nothing in “ An Actor's 
strictures which induces me to change 
my mind, relative to the opmion | 
formed of the state of parties at he 
meetlig. I saw nothing demonstra 
tive of Sy nodical cadependence in the 
zeal with which the juoimr member 
stippe rted the cause of a party, 
When there are two parties equally 
batanced, or nearly so, each has & 
qrally cleay [ retensious to Had e pe ile 
dent conduct. Perhaps both are go 
verned by prejudice. 

“Af Actor” having said that ke 
urged the objection ‘that we our 
selves were accusers, witness s, judge 
es, and jury,” {have no ditheulty is 
believing him, I hope, however, 
is by this time satisfied that it 18 it 
conclusive > s€eing it has ever been 
the practice, (a practice founded on 
the clearest propriety,) of the Synod 
to try, and jadge, and sentence % 
own members, for misdemeanors af 


fecting the character and interest of 


the body. 

« An Actor” alleges that the mo 
tion “* it is not expedient to proce 
farther in the business respectiog Dt. 


Dickson,” is aproof that Mr. ‘Thomp- 
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¢ 
on and others wished to quash the 


bysiness of review. Unfortunately 
for this argument, the motion was 
wade by a persoo wholly disinterest- 
ed, and who had not been present 
the preceding year ; namely, Dr. 
Wm, Neilson, who, I am persuad- 
ei, bad no correspondence with Dr. 
Black, or those who generally vot- 
ed with him, on the question relative 
te Dr. Dickson, Certainly this gen- 
teman would neveér leod himself to 
support the unjust and arbitrary 
views of aay party or faction what- 
soe ver, 

With respect to the erasure of the 
entire minute, “ An Actor” and I 
have different opinions. I believe 
Mr. Porter thought he could not 
carry the point; “ An Actor’ thinks 
Mr. Porter conceived that it would 
be of advantage to let itremain ; and 
that this was his motive for not bring- 
ing the motion forward. Certain I 
am, we must consider this his grand 
or principal motion ; for the resolu- 
tions be brought forward, were, 
though of moment in themselves, 
yetin part intended to lead to its 
woption. That he might come to it 
with greater eflect, he moved a string 
of resolutions, Surely, therefore, 
done of these resolutions can with 
any propriety of speeeh be consider- 
td the grand motion. 1 believe men 
whose minds are not biassed by par- 
leeling, will regard the subject 
a this point of view, 
| It were easy for me to support o- 
Mier parts of my remarks, and an- 
mMadverLOn some inconclusive rea- 
soning in“ An Actor’s” paper ; but 
thoush, more than enough, has been 
wi, Ltherefore remain yours, &e. 

AN OBSERVER. 








For the Beltase Monthly Magazine. 
ee 


THE periodical publications have 
already informed the world of 
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the superlative and unparalleled a- 
bilities of Zarah Colburn*, son of Mr, 
Colburn, of the state of Vermont, 
in America, a child just nine years of 
age, who possesses the singular fa- 
culty of solving a great variety of 
arithmetical questions, by the mere 
operation of the mind, and without 
the usual assistance of any visible 
symbol or contrivance. 

When this faculty of mind, for 
which he is so remarkable, began to 
develop itself, it produced astonish- 
ment inthe minds of those who wite 
nessed it, they became interested in 
tie child, and particularly wished 
that his peculiar talent should be 
cultivated by a proper education, 

The wishes of the public exactly 
coincided with the father’s desire, 
but his humble, though honourable 
avocation, rendered him unable to 
comply with that which lay tearest 
to bis heart. From what he alread 
knew of the abilities of his child, be 
looked forward with auxious antici- 
pation to the time when he would 
throw new light upon the science of 
numbers, and communicate to the 
world his own peculiar rapid mode 
of calculativn. When he looked 
upon himself, he plainly saw that 
“his lot forbade” to lead him through 
the labyrinth of mathematics, and 
opposed an insuperable barrier to 
the prosecution of a study, for which 
he seems to have been formed by na- 
ture ; and which, if properly  fol- 
lowed up, must ultunately be at- 
tended with the most lasung and 
important advanlages lo sociely i 
general, be was Cunsequently thrown 
intoa dilemma. In this state of sus- 
peuse he was advised to publish tie 
life of his soa, 

Conceiving this the most honoura- 
ble and eligible mode of procedure 
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* Some account of this singular and in- 
teresting child was published at page 124, 
Vol, 10 of the Belfast Mgazine. 
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for complying with the wishes of the 
public, and for carrying his plans 
into execution, he has collected the 
materials for the work, and these will 
be arranged for the press, by a res- 
pectable literary gentleman. Judg- 
ing of their future patronage from 
his past experience of public kind- 
ness, his father flatters himself, that 
from the profits of this interesting 
work, he will be able to give his 
son the education of a learned man, 
at one of the Universities. 

The work will be printed on the 
best paper, in a style of superior 
elegance, and embellished with a 
Portrait ; along with the most re- 
markable incidents of his life, it will 
contain a minute detail of the de- 
velopment of his extraordinary fa- 
culties; an enumeration of several 
hundred intricate questions, and his 
exitemporaneous answers; tables of 
his method of extracting the Cube 
and Square roots, and determining 
the differences of these roots. 

The price to Subscribers will be a 
Guinea and a Half, 

The following gentlemen, who 
are well acquainted with the extra- 
ordinary powers of this child, have 
kindly undertaken to receive sub- 
scriptions in Scotiand and England : 


Sir James Mackintosh, 

Sir H, Davy, 

Basil Montagu, Esq, 

A. Carlye, Esq. 

Professor Leslie. 

in Ireland the following gentle- 

men have also undertaken to serve 
the child by receiving subscriptions, 
and will give a receipt for the same ; 


Rev. The Dean of Cork. 
Rev. Dr. Davenport, 

Rev. Archdeacon Brinkley, 
Rev. Dr. Mooney. 


The names of subscribers are like. 
wise received by Mr, Colburn, and 
will be handed over to one of the 
abovementioned gentlemen, 





A few weeks ago Zarah Colbur 
accompanied by his father, arrived 
in Belfast, on his way from Dublin 
to Glasgow college. At a meetj 
of the Managers of the Belfast hee 
demical Institution on the p6¢h of 
November, he was introduced to the 
members, and exhibited some speci. 
mens of his extraordinary powers 
of mind, in the multiplication of 
figures. He was asked by a gentle 
man present, how munch thirteey 
times 365 was? he instantaneogs! 
answered, 4745. He was then ash. 
ed what was the cube-root of 
307,546,875 ; he instantly answered 
675. Inshort, there appeared tobe 
no limits to the powers of his mind 
in calculation. These powers were 
first discovered whea he was only 
six years old. At that period bs 
father having, to his astonisliment, ac- 
cidentally heard him tell the pr 
duce of two figures multiplied toge- 
ther, asked him all the questions ia 
the multiplication table, to which he 
gave correct answers, without stop 
or hesitation; he proceeded after 
wards to ask him higher numbers, 
andin every instance he answered 
correctly. At the Coffee-room im 
Bellast, he again exhibited his une 
qualled powers of calculation, while 
surroupded by great numbers of 
gentlenien. He was very playful, and 
quite at his ease, whilst his auditory 
were all puzzling their heads in dee 
vising the most intricate questions 


for his solution, They were, bow 


ever, answered as quickly as they 
were proposed, From among the 
many the following are selected. 
He was asked the cube root of 
51,230,158,344 ; he answered almost 
instantaneously, 3714. Being asked 
the 4th root of 3,701,506, he 
there was no reot ; which was true, the 
number having been (intentionally) 
wrong read. Again being asked 
41h root of $7,015,056, (the rig 
number,) he answered 78. He 
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a 

tiplied 349,621 by 5» the product 
1 748,105. He divided 2,608,735by 
jyand answered immediately 652,183. 
Being givens the sum of two num- 
bers, 728, and the difference 16, he 
was required to find the numbers, 
god answered 372 and 356. Being 
asked what factors would produce 
765,621, he answered 85,069 multi- 
plied by nine. Being given 877 as 
one of the factors for the same vuin- 
ber, he gave the other 873. These 
are bat a few of many answers, but 
sufficient to ascettain bis wonderful 
and unaccountable talent. 








To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


— 


A LETTER TO A LADY ON THE SUB 
seCT OF HER SON LEARNING LATINe 


hit is his season of life for learn. 

ing languages, and those things 
which chiefly occupy the memory : 
this faculty is now in its full per- 
fection with him, and should be ful- 
lyemployed; it is compared to an 
arch, which is strengthened by the 
weight laid upon it. In a few years 
the memory will rather decline, and 
the judgment ripens, when Arith- 
metic and mathematics will be in 
season. I know it is iv fashion with 
many, who do not mean to send their 
tons to universities, to explode and 
decry Latin asan useless acquisition. 
ltmay perhaps be unprofitable in this 
sense, that it may bring them no mo- 
hey; the concerns of civil life may 
betransacted quite as well withuut 
it} the finest productions in that lan- 
gage are translated into the mother- 
woague, Freach is more essential to 
&ccomplish the gentleman, to accom- 
wodate'the traveller, and is the must 
universal vehicle of verbal communi- 
cation, But Latin has been for ages 
past, and | believe will be for ayes 
© come, (if the world stand) the 
seuud-work of the literary part of 
beral education ; it is like the reot 


of all the most refined living languag- 
es, and when a foundation is laid in 
this, the rest are readily learned. In 
our own tongue, so many thousand 
words are adopied into our language, 
aud become a part of it, and so many 
familiar Latin phrases and expres- 
sions are constantly used in word aad 
writing, that an ignorance of Latina 
leaves one much in the dark as ty 
understanding, and like bad spelling, 
betrays an original defect in one’s 
tuition. An adept in Latin knows 
as it were by intuition, the powers 
and fitness of words derived from 
that fountwin, and uses them accor- 
dingly. He has an opportunity of 
reading the fnest historians, moral- 
ists, poets and orators, in a lunguage 
to which nu language does auy thing 
like justice. ‘Translatious compared 
with such ortginals are like sbaduws 
compared with substance, and Ibke 
unanimated Compared with animated 
nature, 


R. 3. 
—_—_—__ 
Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
age 
GENTLEMEN, 


OUR Magazine for September 

last gives am account of an 
outrage committed by a young man 
of this county in the townland of 
Ballyeaston, 15 years ago, the truth 
of which | have oo reason to doubt: 
yet I think the young man had no 
premeditated tutenuion of injury ia 
his mind; ner had he any interest 
in so doing, except to gratify a little 
idle folly in trying his horse. Had 
he met with men of so forgiving a 
disposition as your correspoudent P, 
the matter would never have beeu 
spoken of, but your correspondent 
does not mention a single word of an 
vuider landlord, net far distant from 
the same townland, who abpes two 
years ago made his tenants pay their 
rents in gold, which imereased their 
rents every fourth penny; gold be- 
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ing so much more valuable than 
notes at that time; and for no other 
reason was this demand made, than 
because the tenants presumed to 
choose their own clergyman, con- 
trary to his opinion. Such a gen- 
tleman as [I have described could 
not readily be found in the 
present day, nor in any other, I dare 
Sav, except in the reign of Nero, I 
believe this fact can be authenticate 
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ed by too many evidences, ag the 
poor tenants can testify. I had j, 
from a very respectable gentleman 
residing in the neighbourhood, Jp 
such a case as that, your “ Ulster'ig. 
dependence of mind” must have beep 
as far humbled as it could be in this 
county, or any other county in the 
province of Leinster. 

A Wexronrp Fanwep, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MOSES 
MLND LSSOHN*™, A PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND LITERAKY JEW. 


“ Philosophy is the purification and per- 
fection of the life of man.” 


HE national character of the 

Jewish people has proved so 
averse (o letters, that some persons 
will not easily believe that they can 
boast of no concise catalogues of 
illustrious men. Obsolete, supersti- 
tious, hereditary customs, and poll- 
tical oppressions have isolised this 


* Many of the particulars of the life of 
Moses Mendelssohn have been extracted 
from an excellent periodical publication, 
the Mouthly Repository of Theology and 
General Literature. A writer in that work 
assigns the following motives for publishing 
the memoirs of a singular character, a phi- 
losophical Jew. For similar reasonsan enlarg- 
ed inographical sketch is inserted inthe Bei- 
fast Magazine. “ Thelifeof Moses Men- 
delssobn exhibits a pattern which young 
persons of a taste and ardour hke his, and 
10 similar circumstances would do well to 
copy. ‘They may hence learn never to dis- 
trust the governing Providence of God, 
never to remit the efforts of which they 
are capable, never to despise the dictates 
ofan honourable prudence It is princi- 
pally with the wiew of inculcating such 
lessous as these, that the present memoir 
of this extraordinary man has been pre- 
pared, Another end may perhaps be an- 
swered by the perusalofic ; the reader may 





people. Whenevera nation suffers, 
men are frequently led to think, 
The Jews have been considered as 
bold thinkers, but situation some- 
times converts bold thinkeis inte 
timid men, In this more polished 
age they have. not been without 
some, whose minds have caught the 
enthusiasm of fame, and who have 
breathed a portion of that ethereal 
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have a stronger conviction that moral and 
intellectual excellence are not confined w 
particular denominations or sects of men. 
In the age and nation in which he lived, 
Mendelssohn was not the only literary Jew. 
Let the benefits of unrestricted toleration 
and liberal intercourse be extended to pee 
ple of a// persuasions in religion, and the 
minds and characters of a// will beunpro% 
ed in the highest degree which humanity 
permits, We have in England opulent 
Jews, some of whom are occasionally 
spoken of as patronizing, and some few # 
cultivating knowledge and the arts But 
it is rarely indeed, that any of these or 
their humbler brethren have appeared with 
reputation as writers on subjects of general 
learning or science. There is not one 
them who approaches to M 
in these circumstances, it 1¢ natural (© 
quire, what cause can be assigned for 
difference between the Jewish inhabstane 
of Great-Britain and those of Germany 
The practical solution of the problem cs 
be given by the legislature of the United 
Kingdom,” 
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spirit, which is touched by the glory 
a philosophers and of letters, an 
~opsoles feeble humanity, amidst 
bumao atlictions. 

Qf the modern literary Jews many 
ive been opulent, and their pro- 
jyctions thoug!t elegant and refined, 
want the energy of originality, Ure 
bane, timid, and desiring nothing 
but public esteem), they have rested 
atisied in embellishing the gay 
precincts of the more agreeable li- 
teralure. 

In such a state of mental depression, 
asiblime genius, an Israelite, who 
felt no degradation when associated 
witha Locke, and a Leibnitz, was 
aphenomenon which was not ex- 
pected to arise until Moses Mendel- 
sin appeared amidst peculiar and 
controuling acciderts of fortune, 
Under every disadvantage of birth 
and early situation, he attained to 
iptellectual, literary and moral ex- 
cellence. In his youth perplexed 
bythe voluminous ignorance of Ju- 
daiacal learning, in his middle age 
oppressed by comfortless indigence 
and excruciating malady, and in his 
mature life unpatronized but by pub- 
icapplause, he persevered in philo- 
sophical researches, 

Moses Mendelssohn was born 
m 1729, at Dessau, in the circle 
ot Upper Saxony. His father, a 
Jewish school-master, had great dif- 
ficulty in providing for the wants 
of the passing day ; his office being 
litle esteemed, and very scanuly 
remunerated, by the community of 
which be was amember. His avo- 
cation would seem not unfavourable 
Wa literary youth; but a Jewish 
tchoolmaster is frequently the most 
illiterate of men. ‘Ihe Jewish 
schools, formed merely for their own 
youth, exhibit to the philosopher no 
imetrious spectacle. He beholds the 
autipodes of the human understand- 
"$5 youths, with the assiduity of 
Kadents, exerting themselves in sys- 
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tematical barbarism. The summit 
of Hebrew studies closes with an in- 
troduction to that vast collection of 
puerife legends, and still more pue- 
rile superstitions, the Talmud. ‘The 
student consumes the season of youth 
in perusing this immense repository 
of human follies. With a pious ab- 
horrence he would reject every sci- 
ence, did he know to distinguish them 
by their names. 

At home, Moses Mendelssohn was 
instructed only in Hebrew, and in 
the elements of the Mosaic religion ; 
and although he was afterwards piac- 
ed at one of the public schools of 
the Jews, he learned scarcely any 
thing there which invigorated his 
faculties, or added to his stuck of 
knowledge. Ardent and constant 
in his reading, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of his situation, he soon 
selected from the mass of Rabbinic- 
al dreamers. the superior works of 
the celebrated Maimonides. To the 
perusal of them he applied himself 
with a diligence which undermined 
his health. So fond was he of the 
employment, that he devoted to it 
whole nights; nor could he be easi- 
ly torn from his favourite author, to 
whom he was mainly indebted for 
the love of truth, of free inquiry, 


‘ and of philosophical reflection, which 


characterized bim through life, By 
his intimate acquaintance with whose 
writings his talents were developed 
and improved. 

Those talents were at once consi- 
derable and varied. With more 
than usual strength of understanding 
Mendelssohn united a warm yet en- 
lightened sensibility. His love of 
metaphysical investigation was mit- 
gled with occasions! indulyeace in 
polite literature. He wrote verses 
when he was only ten years old ; but 
though his translation of the Psalms, 
at. a much later period, shews that 
he had some claim to the honours of 
a poet, his habits and his inclination 
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marked him fora philosopher. He 
persevered in the study of Maimoni- 
des, and manifested a decided 
predilection for abstract specola- 
tions. 

Extreme poverty seemed to be 
his destiny. So miserable was the 
penury of his parents that they 
could nolonger maintain him, and 
at the age of fourteen, he left his 
father’s house. This step was taken 
with the consent of bis parents, who 
shared bis hope that he would be a- 
ble to gratify in another scene his 
literary taste, and to surmount the 
obstacles of his poverty, his descent, 
and his sickly frame. On his arriv- 
al at Berlin, he was without mo. 
ney, and apparently without a 
friend. 

In this state of extreme indigence, 
he happened to gain the notice of 
a benevolent Jew, ho gave him 
board and lodging, and did all that 
he could for his relief. Mendels- 
sohn, too, had now the long wished 
for opportunity of making some pro- 

ress in learning. Hearing that 
Frankel, who had formerly been a 
Rabbin at Dessau. was stationed in 
Berlin, he conquered his natural 
bashfulness, and introduced himself 
to this person, who assisted him in 
studying the Talmud and Jewish 
Theology, and engaged him to co- 
py bis manuscripts. This kind of 
jabour, it must be confessed, did 
not suit exactly the young man’s 
views ; yet, being pursued with assi- 
duity, it served to strengthen bis 
powers, and to prepare him for high- 
er efforts. Labourimg in these mines 
of lead, it would net have struck a 
sayacious observer that the humble 
copier of the reveries of a Talmud- 
ist was one day to open a quarry of 
valuable marble, and to erect a 
graceful column of genius, which 
was to endure to a future age. 

The afflictions of poverty, and 
the difficulties of study were at 
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lengt viated a imal 
een Bra Bins. ¥ 

; erary friend. 
ship. Berlin was at that Period the 
residence of many learned meg ant 
even of some literary Jews, ‘wah 
whom Mendelssoha would have glad. 
ly associated, had not his indizence 
retained him in retirement, How. 
ever, with one of these, who like 
himself, was in very humble cin 
cumstances, he formed a valgabip 
acquaintance. Israel Moses, a na. 
tive of Stari Zamose in Poland 
had settled in Berlin as the teacher 
of a school; but owing to the 
undaunted freedom with which 
he had exposed some pretey 
sions of the Jewish ecclesiastics, 
and to his love of philosophy, he be 
came the victim of bigots, and 
ceived the honours of persecution, 
Calumniated without remorse, this 
sensitive student was expelled from 
the communion of the  orthodor, 
His heart having mure sensibility 
than fortitude, wasted without ener 
gy, in the mental disease of mela 
choly. The friendship which Mes 
delssohn contracted with him, was 
founded in the similarity of their i» 
tellectual habits, at well as in that 
of their situation. Israel Moses was 
a map of uncommen talents and 
rious acquirements. Toa large por 
tion of general knowledge he added 
particular skill and proficiency in 
mathematics, Under guch an it» 
structor the pupil made rapid and 
sure advances, Israel Moses tran» 
lated Euclid into Hebrew, for the 
bevefit of Mendelssohn: and the 
reasonings of Maimonides, of whom 
both were enamaured, furnished 
them with an almost inexhaustible 
subject of discussion. 

Israel Moses conversed and com 
posed exclusively in the Hebrew 
language ; he was an acate matht 
matician, an able naturalist, 
bie of the charms of the fine @m% 
and possessed of a mind which ## 
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» volcano of poetry. He threw 
into the soul of Mendelssohn the 
fint spark of genius, These two 
youthful philosophers sat 10 the cor- 
ners of retired streets, the one with an 
Hebrew Euclid, instracting the o- 
thers; and the scholar was one day 
wy be ciassed among the great pre- 
ceplors of the human understanding | 
This singular clreuimsiance may M- 
sruct youthful and indigent philoso. 
phers, that (ne cold touch of pover- 
ty can never palsy the subline in- 
dustry of resolute venus. 

Mendelssohn enjoyed not the plea- 
wres of friendship without paying at 
length its heavy price. in the afflic- 
tion he suffered at the loss of his 
iriend, whose premature death was 
occasioned by the gradual torture of 
desponience. Dr Kise h, a Jew ish 
physician, in sovwe measure supplied 
atlorded him 
tial assistance. by his advice Men- 
delssohn applied to the Latin lane 
guage; he was so indigent that he 
could pot purchase a lexicon. By 
the generosity of this physician, he 
hol only obtained the means of stu- 
dy, butwith rare kindness, Dr. Kisch 
devoted, during the space of six 
months, some lrours of every day to 
the struction of a student whose 
capability of intellect he had the 
Geenment tO perceive, and the be. 
Vendelssolhin was 
won etabled toread Locke in a Lae 
ba Version; but wiih so great die 


bis loss, anc eSSene 


hevole ne e.ioan d. 


ticulty, that, Can) pe lied to seek for e- 
very single word, hours were em- 
ile bad 
’ ¢olect words, and then to arrange 
periais,and at the same time, lo unite 
ms mind the me taphysical ideas, 
He did GOL SO Inuct translate aS (UCSS, 
by the force of meditation. but 
We acqa sition was more than a com- 
Petsation for the toil 
. ea 10uU8 exercise of his in- 
meiual powers, in retarding his 


ployed in read! a ace 
' hiinoy a pape. 
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progress, invigorated his habit. By 
running against the hill, the racer 
at length courses with facility. 
What we expect to do greatly, we 
must at first learn to do with dilh- 
culty. 

His attention was next engaged 
by the modern languages, partic i- 
larly the French and Enaglish*, in 
the study of which he availed hime 
seifof his intimacy with Dr, Gum- 
perz, a young Jew, mach distin- 
guished by his literary habits, ta- 
lents and attainments, 

The circleof Mendelssohn’s frieads 
was now larger: and his intercourse 
with persons of taste and learning, 
had an auspicious influence on his 
From no con- 
derive so 


mind and manners. 
nexion, however, did he 
much advantage as from that which 
began in i754, with Lessing, in 
whom some of the richest treasures 
of intellect and knowledge were u- 
nited with a superior disposition and 
ability to bring forward the mental 
powers of other men, and who was 
in the practice of examining with 
perfect freedom, subjects of the firet 
consequence to human beings, Free 
deric Nicolai, a_ literary bookseller 
at Berlin, was the beloved assuctate 


of both. During more than twenty 
! 


‘véeais these three friends were clauses 


ly linked tovethe r by motual allec- 
tion and confidence : nor did their 
occasional discordancies in opinn ni 
produce the slightest jealou y OV Iils 
will. 

Nicolai was editor of a periodical 
work of high and deserved reputa 
tion: and in 
sional belp trom ihe cen of Meideis- 
sohu, who, in 1755, came belore 
the public witha volume ot © Letters, 
on a ‘Loste> for Beauty in the Arts,’ 


ee ee ae = 


lus ue received uUcc fie 


* To awork of Manassch Ben Israel, 
“concerning the Jews, &c.” translated 
from the English, Mendelssohn aftere 
wards published a very admirable pre- 
face. 

Nba 
























&c, These were composed in the 
German language, which, at that 
lime, was relatively in ap uncolti- 
vated state. But Mendelssohn con- 
siderably improved it; his style was 
easy, perspicuous and elegant; and 
the world seon saw that an obscure 
and indigent Jew was destined to 
rank among the finest writers of his 
age and country. 

His intense pursuit of bis studies, 
in which, with an imprudence too 
common among literary men, he 
frequently passed the night, increas- 
ed he weakness of his constitution. 
Ounce he was prevented for a whole 
year from aitending to any employ- 
ments which required abstraction of 
thought. From this threatening in- 
disposition he recovered: and the 
writings which he afterwards publish- 
ed, are sufficient proofs that his 
intellectual vigour was unimpaired, 

Mendelssohn’s most important 
publication is, ‘ Phedon, a Dialogue 
on the Immortality ofthe soul,’ But 
while it bears this title, in common 
with Plato’s on the same subject, its 
reasonings are not those of heathen 
philosophy. lt is divided into three 
parts: and prefixed toit is a life of 
Socrates, chiefly taken from the En- 
glish of John Giibert Cowper. 

He was also the authur of some 
performances, the object of which 
is the development of what may be 
termed the philosophy of taste. Of 
these the principal bas been alread 
mentioned. Among his metaphysi- 
cal writings, bis ‘ Essay onthe Im- 
materiality of the Soul,’ bis ‘ Disser- 
tation un Evidence,’ which gained 
the prize of the Berlin Academy, 
and his ‘ Morgenstunden, [ Morning- 
heurs] or Lectures on the Being of a 
God,’ the substance of which be had 
kindly. delivered to some young rela- 
tions and friends, who, towards the 
conclusion of his life, spent their 

mornings with bim, must, of covise, 
be ranked, 
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In his treatise entitled J 
he very ably discusses the gy 
of religious liberty and ‘the Mosaic 
Jispensation. His purpose iin wei, 
ing it, was to place toleration on jy 
proper basis, and to remove the pe 
pular prejudices against his Jewsh 
brethren. 

At the request of Hitschel Ley, 
chief Rabbin at Berlin, he drew vp 
his * Ritual of the Jews’ Tn thy 
undertaking also he had the bene 
of the members of his own comms. 
nion principally in view. The work 
isa compendium of those of ther 
laws which relate to property, and 
the knowledge of which is essential 
in suits between individuals of this 
people. Such knowledge had ith. 
erto been withbolden from many of 
them, in consequence of the 
lations in question being veiled ia 
rabbinical Hebrew : but Mendel 
sohn now presented it to the German 
Jews, in the language of the cou» 
try, and in a clear and attractive 
style. 

He wrote a Commentary, in He 
brew, on the Book of FE 
tes, and published separately, ely- 
mological notes on this part of” 
Bikle, for the use of students, 

With the benevolent intention of 
‘aiding the Jewish youth of Ge 
many, inthe study of the vernatr 
lar language, he printed his versa 
of the five books of Moses, @ spt 
men of which be had before give 
to the world. 4 

His translation of the Psalms ® 
dedicated to Ramler, ‘= “ad 
Lyric Poet of Germany, and 
timate associate of Meodelsohe's 
In an interesting preface the War 
lator makes his readefs ' 
with the steps by which he advanced 
in executing a version of | 
Psalms, and with pe motives 9? 

¥ i.him to the uncer 
eS iivited his translation i 
five books, and intimates bis € 
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ofreserving some critical observa- 
tons for a future volume, which 
however bas not appeared, The 
version is eminently simple, pure, 
and elegant and often presents 
readings which are singularly bap- 
Mthe controversies in which Men- 
delssohn was a* patty, were highly 
injurious to his health and spirits. 
Lavater, famous througbout Eu- 
rope for his labours, if we must not 
on those his reveries, in physiog- 
yomy, had translated from the 
French a work of Bounet’s, in proof 
of the truth of Christianity, and, 
with the best intentions, dedicated 
his volume to Mendelssobn. The 
langnaze of the dedication gave it 
the a Of a chailenge rather than 
the appearance of an act of courtesy. 
Menmielssohn was called upon by 
the zealous translator either to refute 
the arguments of Bonnet, or to em- 
brace aod avow the Christian faith. 
With the indelicacy of this proceed- 
ing he was justly hurt, and he pub- 
lished, in consequence, a letter to 
Lavaler, in which he states bis. rea- 
sons for ceclining the discussion. 
He is perhaps to be commended .for 
notobeying such a summons ito 


the field of theological dispute, Yet™ 


for the sake of the public, and for 
the benefit of truth, it were to be 
wished, that a man of Mendelssohn’s 
powers had laid before the world 
the progress and the issue of his re- 
flections on the claims of the Chris- 
tm doctrine, From the tenor and 
language of his letter, “he seems 
to have imagined, that by receiv- 
mg the gospel he would renounce 
his belief of the divine origin of 
Jodaism, But this opinion is a pal- 
pable error ; although it is not un- 
common amvug his Jewish brethren, 
His death was hastened by his 
weal in vindicating the memory of 
Lessing. Arty. 
Spinosa, himself a Jew, was the 
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author of some philosophical specn- 
lations, the tendency of which ts ge- 
nerally considered to be destructive 
of the first principles of natural re. 
ligion: and Jacobi, a Geravan wri- * 
ter of notoriety, iuformed Mendets- 
sohn, in a private letier, that those 
principles had been fully adopted by 
his deceased companion. Lessing, 
he said, had declared as much to 
hin, not long betore his dissolution, 
Nor can it well be doubted that Ja- 
cobi put this sense oa certain ex- 
pressions of the dying philosopher. 
Mendelssohn on the other hand was 
persuaded that his correspondent 
must have misapprehended Lessiny’s 
senumerts. Ia vain, however, did 
he attempt to andeceive Jacobi; in 
vain did he appeal to the unreserved 
confidence which subsisted between 
Lessing and. himself, to his per« 
fect kuowledge of his’ friend’s opi- 
nions, and to the testimony of their 
common associates. No explanation 
could satisfy the party bringing the 
accusation, who even ventured on 
publishing this correspondence. A 
voluminous controversy” followed, 
in which many others took a share, 
Mendelssohn was thought to have re- 
futed his antazonist, aud to have ae 
venged Lessing; bat his life was io 
fact sacrificed to his exertions, 

On the merits of the dispute it 
may not be very material to pass a 
judgment. Lessing, unquestionably, 
was in the practice of allowing the 


freest scope to his inquiries; and 


Jacobi unfortunately supposed that 
philosophical investigations are of 
necessity hostile to religion. Nee 
vertheless it is difficult to believe 
that Mendelssohn was ignorant of 
the sentiments of his most intimate 
friend on a point of so much imports 
ance; and we canuot bat admire the 
warmth of attachment by which he 
was animated to the defence of 
Lessing, and the ~~ talents of 
which he gave p in the coutro- 
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versy, notwithstanding the increas- 
ed weakness of his bodily constitu. 
tion, 

The agitation of his mind in this 
comtroversy exhausted his feeble and 
too sensitive frame. His whole come 
position partook so much of excess- 
ive sensibility as to render his entire 
life a continued scries of maladies. 
Resignation and docility tempered 
his infirmities. He was placid in 
pain; but whenever he protracted 
his studies to an unusual hour, or 
when deeply engaged in profound 
discussion, a fainting fit was the 
consequence of bis miellectual exer 
tion. Ile would sometimes retire 
suddenly from such conversations, 
to avoiul the danger of fainting, 
“In these moments” says Zimmer- 
man, “it was bis custom to neglect 
all study,to banish éhought entirely 
from bis mind.” A physician asked 


him how he employed his time, if 


he dul not think? “ [ retire,”” said 


Mendelssohn, “to the window of 


my chamber, and count the tiles up- 
on the roof of my neighbour’s house.” 
He died of an apoplexy, January 
4th, 1786, 

Nendeissohn is described as hav- 
ing been particularly amiable in his 
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family, to whom he bequeathed 
perty sufficient for preserving them 
from want. He had carried on forms. 
ny years a retail trade, and had super. 
intended a siik manufactory ; yet he 
proved himself capable of combig. 
ing the habits of a scholar with those 
of a man of business. His friends 
were accustomed to speak of hima 
eminentiy possessing the most ya 
luable qualities of the understand. 
ing and the heart. Sueh were 
the wisdom and energy of his com 
versation that it was net uncommon 
to style him the Socrates of Germa 
ny; wid without doubt, he ts a tie 
morable example of the force of 
talent and perseverance in removing 
some of the greatest obstacles to 
the improvement of the niind, 

His friendships were not confined 
to his literary associates, nor bis 
good oflices to the community af 
the Jews. There were other in 
dividuals who sought his advice, 
who admired his abilities and che 
racier, and who behaved to him 
with a confidence, affection and how 
pitality, no less gratifying to hi 
otn feelings than honourable te 
thelrs.. 





DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 





CLIMAX OF BIGOTRY. 

ORD Granvil'e was said to have 

been “an accomplished — scho- 
jar, and a distinguished orator and 
statesman” of the last century ; yet 
Tyr. Kippis. in the Addenda of 
Hieg. Brit. Vol. Sd. gives the fol- 
fjowing accevat of his opinions. 
«He maintained that christianity 
is incorporated with civil govern- 
ment, as sand with lime, each of 
which by itself makes no moriar, 
When he imagined that the pub- 
lic interest might receive prejudice 





by Christianity, be was against ily 
being taught. ' He hoped, therelore, 
never tose our negroes in Amer 
ca become Christians, because M 
believed that this would 1 

them less laborious slaves. | 

the same principle he was against 
any attempts to convert the Ames 
rican savages. In learning chris. 


tianitv, they would fall mto 18 
use of letters, and a> skill i0 ihe 4 ied 





being the consequence, they Was 
become more tormidable © ™ 
plantations. Pursuing 2 
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rain of reasoning, Lord Granville 
wished to God that the Pope might 
sever turn Protestant, or the Itali- 
aos cease to be Papists, for then we 
would sell them no fish. He was 
sad that the clergy sent abroad 
our plantations were ignorant and 
immoral wretches, because they 
could have no influence over the 
‘nbabitants as better and wiser men 
would have; and who would use 
that influence for the purpose of in- 
wiring the planters with a spirit of 
independence on their mother coun- 
ry. He was hostile to the scheme 
of sending Bishops to America; 
these, he thought, would labour to 
bring the several sects to one re- 
ligion: whereas the security of 
that people’s dependence on Eng- 
land he conceived to arise from 
their mutual divisions. He was an 
an enemy, likewise, to the improve- 
meat of ovr colonies in learning. 
This he said would take off their 
youth from wholly attending to 
trade, fill them with speculative no- 
tions of government and liberty, 
aid prevent the education of rich 
plantere in England, where they 
contract a love to this kingdom, and 
when grown old, come back and 
wttle, to the great increase of 
our wealth. Even at home he was 
against charity schools, and was 
not for having the vulgar taug bt 
to read, that they might think of 
nothing but the plough, and their 
other low avocations.” 
POWER OF THE JURY OVER THE JUDGE. 
Heury the Fourth asked Judge 
Gascvigne what he would do, if, hav- 
ng seen Thomas kill John, a Jury 
would choose to find that William 
tilled him? The Judge replied, I 


could only reprieve William and in- 
teteede with you to pardon him, 
(Sir Richard’ Phillips on the Powers 
and Duties of Juries, ] 
GENERAL MOREAU AND A- QUAKER. 
A young man travelling through 


467 


Germany io the year 1795, had to 
pass near to the positions of the ar- 
mies, which at that period distracte 
ed that country. He was taken 
prisoner by the French, and carried 
to General Moreau, who entered in- 
toa conversation on war, and the 
disapprobation expressed by the so« 
ciety of Quakers against it, The 
General immediately liberated the 
young man, terminating the confer. 
ence with these words, “I alsoama 
friend to peace, and only engage in 
war to procure peace. We pursue 
the same end by different means. 
You shall have full protection from 
me,” 
LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

No minister of England has ever 
been more virulently attacked, than 
the great Earl of Chatham, nor did 
the political publications of his time 
spare the person of his master, King 
George II. ; yet, on being urged to 
prosecute the libellers, this great 
man answered only with a smile, 
that the press was like the air, “a 
chartered libertine.” 

CONVERSION OF THR Juws, 

Some weeks ago a gentleman being 


present where a collection had been 


made by a certain congregation for 
the conversion of the Jews, and the 
sum amounting to little more than 
three pounds, lie exclaimed, that so 
small a sum would scarcely pay for 
the dinners and coach-hire of the 
preacher till he could have another 
opportunity of preaching! He also 
said, he could not but think there 
was a degree of presumption in the 
man attempting to do What Jesus 
Christ himself, with all his miracles, 
could not perform, viz convert the 
Jews of his day to Christianity ! 

EPITAPH ON A CHURCH-YARD, 

I have seen mao epitaphs in a 
charch yard, but i have not yet 
met with an epitaph on a church. 
yard; and perhaps the following . 
couplets will serve for one: 
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The good, and great, and wise, lie here ; 

So wies are circled every where : 

There, through the walks of life abound, 

And Aeré encumber all the ground, 
GREAT MAN, 

A lady, about to hive a servant, 
said to him, “1 am willing to take 
vou, but you ask fer higher wages 
than I usually give, and | can see 
no reason for giving more to you 
than tothe last in place.” “ Ma- 
dam” replied the great man, “ I 
am very sensible that | ask for 
higher wages than my predecessor ; 
but I hope you will consider my 
stature.”’ A servant presented him- 
self before another lady, with the 
very best testimonials of character 
in every respect, and was surprised 
to find that afier having read them 
over with great attention, she re- 
turned them without a word of 
approbation. “I hope,” said he, 
“ Madam, you haye no doubt of 
the truth of these signatures.” “Not 
in the least: I never saw better 
recommendations; Il have a perfect 
reliance upon their truth; and I know 
several of the ladies and gentlemen 
who have given them; but—but— 
(with a blush rising on her cheek, 
and hesitating in her candour,) but 
to tell you the truth, and not to 
give you pain on . that account, 
you are too small.” 1 am inclined 
to think that in all the relations 
of civil life, aad particularly in 
all professions, as well as in that 
in which big Sam attained to such 
distinguished eminence in the ser- 
vice of the Priuce Regent, the su- 
periority in bodily size and stature 
gives an evident advantage, where 
there may be an equality in other 
particulars; and in many situations 
where a little man will be called 
pert, petulant, uppish aod prag- 
matical, one six inches or a foot 
taller will not be encountered with 
“the like animadversions, although 
he may be in reality equally, if 
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not better entitled to them. | 
know that a consciousness, o fear 
of being looked down upon, and . 
dervalued, may, and often dors 9, 
perate as a stimulus to ambin 
and excitement to excel; but this, 
notwithstanding, iS au additional 
proof of the genera! observation, exes 
by its numerous exceptions; and uptl 
fortune or fame be thoroughly 
established, the first impressions, 
through all the circumstances of 
life, wall operate unfavourably tg 
the under-sized, who will in gene. 
ral be under-rated, unless 
have ambition and ability to goa- 
quer, as it were, the respect and 
admiration of the multitude, My 
ny of the conquerors of the world 
have done all their mighty deeds 
with diminutive persons; and with 
first-rate abilities which surmount 
all difficulties, hey appear to hare 
suffered no disadvantage; but it 
to the general truth of the obser 
vation | adhere, . Certainly, were 
any Magician to take the oppor 
tunity of calling up in a lag 
room, a company of those “ great 
men” who have made guch a noite 
in, history, we would 
exclaim—what a col 
looking, ill-favoured 
Alexander with his wry-neck, and 
Philip with his single eye, and 
Loxembourg with his homp 
and William 3d with his cadaver 
ous countenance! What & 0% 
trast do they all make, from in. 
tle Agesilaus, whose small and shri- 
velled form excited the wouder & 
ven of the Egyptians, to the suufh 
stained little Frederic of Prussia, # 
the little lemon-coloured 
when compared with the 
ofour government, whose Alanis 
shoulders are fit to bear the we 
of mightiest monarchies, the ™ 
Sam of the British SovereigttY: 
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SOLENNIS. 

# At a solemn meeting of the 

of Physicians—” This ap- 
pears to be an improper applica 
ton of the Latin term solennts ; 
shich means, as I imagine, a cus- 
omary annual meeting; but, as 
here translated by the English 
word solemn, hastdeviated from its 
original signification, and instead 
of a regular stated meeting, de- 
notes one of totally a different 
form and character. ms 


SOURCES OF IDEAS, 

The brain may be said to be the 
grand repository or store-house of 
ideas, which are nothing more than 
the vestiges left by the impressions 
of external objects received through 
ihe medium of the senses, or of im- 

ions made through other inter- 
nal organs, which last is perhaps the 
surce of ideas the most powerful, 
and permanent, and influential, 
throagh the whole conduct of life. 
The heart is one of these interval or- 
gans which has been from time im- 
memorial, said to be the source of 


tany ideas; but it has, I think, not 
y mes to this distine- 






tion as oLf@R parts. The brain is, in 
fact, only the passive recipient ; but 
the exciting causes of all ideas, inde- 
pendent of those which are trace- 
able to the senses, originate from the 
liver, the spleen, the rest of the 
PS aadag viscera, and other inter- 
orgaus. A Nabob from the East- 
lndies is full of diver ideas, which are 
it a lesser degree applicable under 
the more used term splenctic to many 
M these climates, I will not enu- 
mefate al! those organs which oriyi- 
male and keep up those trains of 
ideas that influence the brain through 
the Course of life, but the organ 
1 deem the most important, 

next to the conservatory of ideas, 
brain, is, the stomach, as their 
Bai manufactory. ‘The stomach has 
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been called the bodily conscience, 
and assuredly it exercises a large do- 
minion over the region of dreams, 
which forms so great a part of the 
buman existence. Dreams are no- 
thing but the consequence of imper- 
fect sleep, where one part of the 
brain is ina state of torpor Or inac- 
tion, and anotlier part in a state of 
excitement, bordering upon wake- 
fulness; and the ideas that fill the 
brain at these times are in general 
suggested by the state of the sto- 
mach. But not only during the 
sleeping state is the state of this or. 
gan a great controuler of mind. Dur 
ing our waking hours also it has a 
great share in the temper, and dispo- 
sitions, and even in the habitual trains 
of thought. A sour temper is very 
often referable to an aculity in the 
stomach, and a melancholy dispos - 
tion to an ill-digestion. Bark aud 
steel for the stomach become bark 
and steel for the mind. Nicholson 
has been called a murderer by in- 
stinct, and I question not, that early 
bad habits, and miserable edacation 
may have rendered him prone toany 
villainy ; but yet I think the exci. 
ing cause which immediately prompt- 


ed the murder, was the state of the 


stomach, brought on by constant in- 
toxication, and perturbed sleep, from 
which be had just awakened, when 
the thought dared into his mind, 
(which, by the bye, ought to impress 
an useful precaotion) that his mas- 
ter’s bed-c hamber door was open, and 
this suddew insanity of the stomach 
operating upon such a brain, he, in- 
stantiy, as if partly awake, and part- 
ly in a horrid dream, set about pet- 
petrating this barbarous, and yet un- 
premeditated murder. Much more 
might be said upon this topic, that 
the brain is more an accessory, than 
a principal in mental operations, 
mure a passive, than active organ. 
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RED-BREAST. 

Is it not probable that the tame- 
ness of this bird is in a great degree 
owing to the regard and respect paid 
it in most countries, and even to the 
popular tales and songs which have 
impressed the vulgar mind and the 
minds of children, with a sense of 
gratitude and kindness towards it. 
‘This kindness from geveratioa to ge- 
neration, has at last conquered the 
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natural shyness and timidity of th. 
bird, and the acquired dispositiog 
becomes at last hereditary, is trang, 
mitted from parents to children, and 
becomes the nature and character of 
the now social bird. Such are the 
eilects of benevolence and sympathy 
in generating not only confidence ia 
the individual, but in propagating it 
to the most distant posterity, ; 
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TO MIRA. 
A PLACE there is, say, Mira, where it 
lies, 

Declare its name, its limits and its size, 

Where grows no tree, nor waves no 
golden grain, 

Nor hills nor dales diversify the plain. 

Eternal green without the farmer's toil, 

Through every season clothes the favoured 
soil. 

Yet does no sun its genial heat bestow, 

No frnitful rains descend, no rivers 
flow ; 

And though no stars be seen, nor lunar ray, 

The night sbines there more brilliant 
than the day. 

Fair pools in which the finny race a- 
bound, 

ty human art prepared, adorn the ground. 

Like India’s coast, it boasts an ample 


store 

Of pearl and ivory, gold and silver 
ore, 

Yet, Britons, envy not these wealthy 
climes, 

Which endless wars disturb, and blackest 
crimes. 

Envy, and fear, and heart-corroding 
care, 

With cursed hate, and malice, triumph 
there. 


No laws or government remain the same, 

Now they reverse, like us, a monarch’'s 
name. 

Now, Cromwell-like, a base and low- 
born knave, 

The nobles aod the great presume to 
brave, 

And leads e’en majesty itself a slave. 


Mira, be wise, avoid the fatal shore, 
Let lawless thirst of gain beguile ue 





more. 
The daily bread that Providence has 
given, 
Eat with content, and leave the rest w 
Heaven. 
VERSES 
WRITTEN IN THE BELFAST LANCASTERIAN 
SCHOOL. 


** Let not ambition mock this usefu! plan, 
By which instruction’s given to the poor; 
Nor pride, with eye of cold ¢erision, scorn 
The many wants those littie ones endure,’ 


How fair is the prospect that breaks on 
the sight 
When the mists of the morn disappear; 
How sweet to the pilgrim who wanderd 
all night 
Is the lark’s early anthem so clear! 


Well-pleas'd, from this window, the bay 
I survey, 
With villas encompass'd around ; 
[ see the white sail in the bright solar ry, 
And the skiff o’er the waves lightly 
bound, 


But, ah! how much more am I pleated 
with the sight 
Which here I behoid in the room; . 
Five hundred young minds, for fair «cr 
ence’s light 
Forsaking the regions of gloom! 
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Great Lancaster, friend to the poor and 


forlorn, ‘ 
What praise to thy labour is due! 


The’ Fortune, fantastic, look on thee 


with scorn, 


Thou hast what the world never 


knew. 


While gratitude glows in each warm 
Irish Breast, 
Or the world and society last, 
Thy name shall be honoured, thy name 
shall be blest, 
And thy memory be dear to Belfast. 
S. B. Erato. 
Belfast Laencasterian School, 
Nov. 26, 1813. 
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The following two poems were wrilten by 
Robert Southey, many years ago; both 
breathing «a decided opposition to the war 
system ; and one of them descriptive of his 
déermined hostility to Litt, the great war 
minister, or vather one of the active de- 
mons of war. They ave republished, that 
the curious in the natural history of 
apotacy may compare them with the New- 
Tear's Ode he may now probably pro- 
duce on the lst of mext month, since he 
har become POET-LAUREATE. 

"0 why is genius cursed with length of days ? 

The head still flourishing, the heart decays? 

Protracted life makes virtue less secure ; 

The death of wits is seldom premature.” “° 

Perraing the interesting question, how liable 
human nature is to degenerate from the 
werm honesty of youth into the ungencrous 
wlfshiners of age, it is probable we may 
exhibit in some of our succeeding numbers, 
ipecimens of similar instances of backsliding 
in som: posts of our own country, whe are 
completely cooled down, and have forgotten 
the ardor of their youth. 


Fitfy PAMINE, AND SLAUGHTER: 
A WAR ECLOGUE, 


The Scene, a desolate Tract in La’ Ven- 
@e. Bamine is discovered lying on the ground ; 
her cater Fire and Slaughter. 


Famine. 
SISTERS! sisters! who sent you here ? 
Slaughter to Fire. 4 
Iwill whisper it in her ear. 
BELiAsT MAG. NOGe LXV, 
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Fire. 


No! no! no! 
Spirits hear what spirits tell ; 
*Pwill make an fioliday in hell, , 

No! no! no! 
Myself I named him once below, 
And all the souls that damned be, 
Leaped up at once in anarchy, 
Clapped their hands, and danced for glee; 
They no longer heeded me, 
But laughed to hear iclil’s burning 

rafters 

Unwillingly re-echo laughters ! 

No! no! no! 
Spirits hear what spirits tell; 
*T will make an holiday in hell, 

Famine. 
Whisper it, sister, so and s0, 
In a dark hint, soft and low. 
Slaughter. 


Letters four do form his name— 
And who sent you? 


Both. 
‘The same! the same! 
Slaughter. 


He came by stealth, and*unlocked my 
den 

And : have drank the blood since then 

Of thrice three. hundred thousand men. 


Both. 


Who bade you do it? 


Slaughter. 


The same! the same ! 
Letters four do form his name. 
He let me loose, and cried, hailoo! 
To him alone the praise is due, 


Famine. 


Thanks, sister, thanks! the men have 
bied, 

Their wives, and their children faint 
for bread, 

I stood in a swampy field of battle, 

With bones and sculls | made a rattle, 

To frighten the wolf, and the carrion- 

crow, 

And the homeless dog—but they would 
not go; 

So off I flew, for how could I bear 

To see them gorge their dainty fare? 

I heard a groan and a peevish squall, 

Aud through the chink of a cottage 
wall, 

Can* you guess what I saw there ? 


Bath. 
Whisper it, sister, ia our eaf, 


9vu9 







































































Cling to him everlastingly ! 


But things like that you know must be 
At every famous victory. 


> 
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Famine. THE BATTLE OF BLe 
NEI, «TI 
A baby beat its dying mother, ~~ A 
I had starved the one, and was starv- a For | 
ing the other. I1 was a summer's evening, Li 
Old Hasper’s work was done 
Bath. A > But 
; And he betore his cottage door Afie 
Who bade you do it? Was sitting in the sun: 
Famine. And by him sported on the “Gr 
‘ie angen) the coat | His little grandchild Wilhelmene, A 
Letters four do form his name. «W 
He let me loose, and cried, halloo | She saw her brother Peterkin S. 
To him alone the praise is due. Roll something large and round, 
Fire That he beside the rivulet, 
dette ¥ land In playing there, had found, 
" rv Ae saad aa cp a = came to “y what he had found, D 
; at was so P smoot 
Halloo ! halloo ! the work was done— round. odode hy and 
And on as I strode with my great strides, 
I flung back my head and held my sides . 
Tt wis so fies piece of fun, : . On Eee Set 2 oe the boy, 
To see the sweltered cattle run And then the old man eA his head On #! 
With uncouth gallop through the night, Aid with a entereh lah Wh 
Seared by the red and noisy light ; « "Tis some poor fellow'racall said be ras 
By the light of his own blazing cot ‘ Te Ra pte mr) ’ je 
Was many a naked rebel shot. * Whe fell ie the preat: vegnery Se 
The i geen met the flames, and 1 God them in the garden, for Ag 
While, crash! fellin the roof, I wist, A prs , chen Ppa ; ' (From 
Ou some of those old bed-rid nurses "The i“ WaeA £ BO 50. Peg 
That deal in discontent and curses. ¢ ploughshare turas.cham Gay * 
For many thousand men” said he, th 
Both. “ Were slain in the great victory.” boon | 
Who bade you doit? thence 
Kira. * Now tell us what "twas all about,” prove 
Theeame! the came! Young Peterkin he cries, growe 
Letters four do form his name. And little Wilhelmene looks up ed to 
He let me loose, and cried, halloo! . With wonder waiting eyes. wheat 
‘To him alone the praise is due. “ Now tell us all about the war, cislike 
All And what they killed each other for. spring 
matte 
He let us loose, and cried, halloo! “] - 8 oo EY. . 
J , t was the English,” Hasper cried, er tos 
How shall we yield him honour due? “ That put os Seenaks 2 rout, if his 
Famine. But what they killed each other for POY 
Wisdom comes with lack of food ; 1 could not well make out; worm 
I'll gnaw, lll gnaw the multitude, But every body said” quoth he, whicl 
Till the cup of rage o’erbrim ; “ That "twas a famous victory. fers s 
‘They shall seize him and his brood. ley, 
Slaughter. “ My father lived at Blenheim then, ah 
~.. | , Yon little stream hard by, ; 
They shall tear 5 from limb ! They burnt his dwelling to the ficten 
, And he was fore’d to fly; - 
O, thankiess beldames, and untrue ! So with his wife and child he fled, 24 
And is this all that you can do Nor had he where to rest his Nun 
For him who did so much for you? value 
Se ER epee 
‘ ; if. ide, 
And in an hour would you repay wud ueay chien mother theo, _ 
se er rg werkt away, away ! And new-born infant died. on 
aiw ) : 
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«They say it was a shocking sight, 
After the field was won, 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 

But things Jike that you know must be, 


Afier a famous victory. 


“Greet praisethe Duke of Marlbro’ won, 
And our good Prince Eugene,—”" 
«Why, twas a véry wicked thing,” 
Said little Wilhelmene. 
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** Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he, 


* Ic was a famous victory. 


*“ And every body praised the Duke, 
Who such a fight did wia,—” 

** And what good came of it at last ?” 
Quoth little Pecerkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he; 

But ‘twas a famous victory.”’ 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE, 


On the Culture of the real Summer 
Wheat ;* by Charles Thomas Skur- 
ray, Esq. of Alverd scot, Devon, 
Secretary to the North Devon 
Agricultural Soe ety. 


(From the Communications of the Board 
of Agriculture.) 

T has happened rather unfortunately, 

that the many varieties of wheat which 
have been cultivated in the spring, and 
thence denominated spring wheats, have 
proved of a very inferior quality, and the 
growers have, in consequence, been oblig- 
ed to sell it at a lower rate than- other 
wheat, This has occasioned »0 great a 
dilike to every kind of wheat sown in 
spring, that it has become a very difficult 
matter to prevail on a mere practical farm- 
trtosow his land with spring wheat, even 
if hiscrop of winter wheat has been de- 
utoyed by severe weather, floods, wite- 
worms, and the numberless accidents to 
which it is always exposed: he rather pre- 
fers sowing his wheat land with either bar- 
ley, oats, or pulse; of course, this system 
mast be productive of an extra quantity 
of barley, &c., and occasion a great de- 
ficiency of bread corn; for wheat must be 





* Although we have given in a former 
Number of our work some account of this 
valuable grain by the same geutleman, yet 
# the following account contaias some par- 
tculars respecting it not noticed in the 
former, we trust cur readers will not deem 
Hwuperfluous. {See Belfast Monthly Ma- 
zine, for August, 1813, page 122.) 
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considered asthe food of four-fifths of the 
inhabitants of Evgland and Wales: aud 
when there is a failure in our harvest, we 
are under the necessity of importing anv 
deficiency of wheats from foreigners, and 
not unfrequently from our most inveterate 
enemies. ‘The climate of Great Britain 
has of late years been very unfavourable 
to the seal of wheat, and it is easy to 
trace the present high price of grain to 
this much to be lameated cause. The dis- 
tempers to which wheat has for many sear 
sons past been liable, are known by the 
name of blight and mildew. Many farms 
are now become so subject to one or other 
of these misfortunes, as to induce the occu- 
piers to abandon the culture of Wheat alto- 
gether ; and numerous instances have oc- 
curred, within the knowledge of the writ- 
er, where farmers of sulsstan.e and re- 
spectability have been utterly ruined by 
the frequent failure of their wheat crops 
from the above causes. 

It will, therefore, be my endeavour te 
convince the most prejudiced mind, that 
the valuable grain of which I am now 
treating, is wholly exempt from the mil- 
dew, in those seasons when common wheat 
is coinpletely destroyed by it; that it is of 
superior value to the muller, to the con- 
sumer, and to the farmer; that it produces 
a large return; and is on the whole more 
profitable than any other corn crop, 

Before I praceed to detail the method of 
culture, I shall briefly state some of the 
great advantages to be derived from the 
summer wheat. 

Ist. It may be sown with success the be- 
ginning of May, giving thereby an onpore 
tunity of feeding off turnips and ruta baga 
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at the most trying season, when green food 
of all kinds is scarce. 

2udly. Itis the best of all corn as a nurse 
to clovers and grasses. 

Sdly. It requires no extraordinary tll- 
age or manure. | Ae 

éthly. It produces a large increase, and 
is very much approved of by the millers 

Sthly. The straw makes excellent fodder 
for cattle. 

Gthly. It is not liable either to rust, mil- 
dew, or blight, and in wet seasons is not 
so apt as common wheat to lodge or go 
down. 

After many years experience, | can with 
confidence assert, that there is no other 
species of wheat which possesses these im- 
portant advantages. In 4 national point of 
view, the benefits to be derived from it are 
incalculable; instead of growing such quan- 
tities of oats and beans, let our farmers be 
encouraged to sow summer wheat ; we shall 
then see fewer pampered horses, but, what 
is of more consequence to us as a commercial 
nation, we shall see fewer starving poor ; 
our labourers and manufacturers better 
fed, than can ever be the case while bread 
maintains the price it has done for some 
time past. 

Having made these observations, merely 
to point out the advantages to be derived 
from it, I shall now proceed to the method 
of culture. — 

lst. Zhe Description of the Grain —The 
real summer wheat is somewhat different 
in its external appearance from that sort 
usually called spring wheat. [te is a small 
plump grain of a brownish cast; the bran 
remarkably thin, very heavy, but not 
what the millers term a bright sample; 
it hasa bearded ear gencrally; bot I sus- 
pect this depends greatly on the land, as 
some soils produce more and longer beards 
than others, while in some places the beards 
will in time nearly disappeir: this is a fact 
lam totally unable to account for. The 
straw is slehder, but never grows very 
high, 

T he Soil ——A teracious loam suits it well, 
but any soil that is not too light will yield 
a crop, provided it is clean, in tolerable 
heart, and well worked. Wert bogyy land 
wholly improper. The lands in the north 
of Devon are shallow, light, and rocky; 
of course not adapted for a wheat crop. 
‘The average crop of wheat in that part of 
the country is about fifteen bushels per 
acre. The summer wheat has generally 
produced from twenty-five to thirty bush- 
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els in the same land; soil and seasons 3. 
like, 

The Retation.—Afier turnips, Potatoes, 
cabbage, ruta baga, or indeed ag green 
crop; but where the winter wheat may 
have failed from any cause whatever. the 
summer wheat 1s always sure to succeed 
I have known it succeed well whena Coatie 
old pasture had been pared and burnt 
and sown with turnips, the turnips fed of, 
and summer wheat sown the end of April: 
also on a clover | ‘y when ploughed before 
Christmas, aod weil worked in the spring, 

Seed and Preparation —About three bush. 
els of seed per acre is the proper quantity, 
as it has not time to spread so muchas 
winter wheat; but if the land is rich, a less 
quantity of seed wi'l suffice; though under 
any circumstances, less than ten pecks 
(Winchester) should not be sown. The 
seed inust be prepared with lime and bring 
in the ordinary way that other seed wheat 
is; for be it remembered, that it is fully as 
liable to smut as common wheat, without 
this salutary and wise precaution. The 
proper time for sowing is all April, sooner 
or later, according to the season, 

Harvest-—lt ripens about the same time 
as other wheat; thus, in four months after 
sowing, it is harvested: with other wheat, 
ten months, and in some cases near one 
year is requisite to bring it to perfection, 
Being short in the straw, it may be mown 
with a seythe and bow, like barley; itis 
thus cut speedily, and at little expense. 

Produce-—In the West ot Eng!and, where 
the’ wheat crops are light, compared with 
other counties, the produce of this wheat 
is generally ten bushels per acre more than 
common wheat, even when sown in the 
same field. ‘The weight of a bushel, Wite 
chester measure, in 101, was 60) tbs; 
but this was a vear when all grain war pate 
ticularly light. In some cases, the writer 
has had it full 614 tbs. the Winchester 
bushel. 

The comparative value of summer wheat 
may be stated at aboot Is. per bushel a 
bove the market price of the best red Lam 
mas wheat; in some instances, the writer 
has kpown it sold to the millers at 2s, pet 
bushel more then common white wheat, 
But hitherto, in consequence of the grow* 
ers reserving their summer wheat for see 
(and which [ have taken much pains 10 
persuade them so to do), but little has 
been sold to the millers, and that only 
asceriain its real value as bread corp. 
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oe proved the quality, they would 
a eed any quantity of it. 


The bread made from it possesses many 
yalities, It remains moist long after 


cis baked ; it rises well in the oven, and 
is very pleasant to the taste. It is suppos- 
ed by some eminent chemists to coutain 
more gluten, or nourishment, than common 
wheat ; it is not, however, so white as the 
bread made fro thé flour of white wheat. 
On referring to Duhamel’s Elements of 
Agriculture, | fiad it there stated, that this 
ies of grain (which he ells summer 
wheat) has been cultivated in France for a 
series of years, and the only objection to it 
rsto be, that the work in the spring 
would be too much hurried by having all 
the corn to sow at that season. 
This, | admit, may at the first blush ap- 
pear an objection, but, after due consider- 
ation, it will not be so formidable as some 


agricukturists seem to imagine. The te-’ 


dous part of the operation in preparing 
land is ploughing and manuring; there- 
fore, if the winter months are employed in 
ploughing and carting out dung, &c., the 
process of sowing and covering the seed 
may be dispatched, when the proper sea- 
wn arrives, without any extra bustle or 
inconvenience. And instead of commit- 
ting the seed into a bed of mire, in the 
mosths of November and December, the 
lands may be previously laid up in due 
form, to be ready to work the first dry 
ume after the turn of Christmas. 

tismuch to be apprehended, that the 
late wet autumn has obliged much laud to 
be sown in a wretched condition, and 
much more to remain unsown to this day. 
la this case, the dependence of the farmer 
must be on the common wheat sown in 
the spring, which, I know by experience, 
s but a sorry dependence. Being sown 
late, it of course ripens late, and. has to 
tacounter ail the risks of blight and mil- 
dew; should it chance to escape these ma- 
ladies, the short days commence, the sun 
loves its power, and the rainy weather sets 
@ before the corn is sufficiently ripe to 
lurvest. The loss to the farmer and the 
ton is obvious. 

i such instances, therefore, the advan- 
age of the summer wheat must appear 
Ccaspieuous, and those who had once felt 
the benefit of it would act unwisely to 
‘mit sowing it every year, at least in suffi- 


Sent quantity to furnish seed ‘to their 
rsand themselves; the great difhi- 

Culty of procuring that which is really good 
genuine, being a strong barrier to its 


introduction: This wheat came into De- 
vonshire many years ago, from either 
France or Guernsey, and was grown more 
for curiosity than any other motive. It 
was in the hands of a few gentlemen only, 
when my neighbour, the late Mr. Exeter, 
whose practice in the drill husbandry is 
so well known, procured a bushel of it for 
experiment sake. Not being acquainted 
with its nature, he sowed it at too early a 
period in the spring (February and March,) 
when the produce and sample did not 
meet his approbation the ensuing harvest, 
He, however, suid small parcels of it to 
his neighbours, none of whom paid any at- 
tention to its peculiar merit. Meeting with 
a few bushels in the hands of a farmer, [ 
purchased them, and after repeated ex- 
periments, I have found it a most valuable 
grain, So conscious now are the farmers 
tm Devonshire of its merits, that it is 
bought up with avidity in the markets at 
a very high rate for seed; though, pre- 
vious to my cultivating it on a large scale, 
the value of it was unknown, both to the 
farmers and the millers. Within a few 
> I have grown mauy hundreds of 

ushels, all of which [ have taken pains to 
disseminate. Many persons who obtained 
small quantities of the seed to make trial, 
have invariably continued the culture of it 
on an enlarged scale, and there is no single 
instance in which it has been fairly tried, 
that it has failed to answer the expectations 
of the grower. 

Certificates from various individuals who 
have grown this valuable wheat, were for- 
warded to the London Society ef Arts, 
with some communications from me on the 
subject, for which | was complimented 
with an Honorary Medal. The particulars 
may be referred to in the last volume of 
their Transactions, just published, 


tC 
Metliod of preparing fine Green and 
Blue Colours; by M. Tidboedl. 


(from Journal fur Technologie.) 


Gr Cn, 


Equal parts of good verdegris and 
cream of tartar are pulverised in a mortar; 
eight of water are poured on it, and the 
whole is left to digest for eight days at a 
mild heat in a bottle. The solution is af- 
terwards filtered, and eight parts of the 
weight of the verdegris of gum arabic is 
added to it, the vessel being kept ata gen- 
tle heat until the gum is dissolved; a 
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very fine green colour is obtained by this 
means, which is rendered more clear, or 
more deep, according to the degree of 


evaporation. 
Blue. 


Some of the best indigo is pounded in a 
glass or earthenware mortar, and then four 
times its weight ot concentrated sulphuric 
acid is poured on it, and whea the whole 
has been well stirred together, the mix- 
ture is left at rest for twenty-four hours 
in a bottle. 

To this mixture, nearly black, is added 
twelve times its weight of rain water, and 
this solution is filtered through a double 
linen cloth. 

To know the quantity of potash neces- 
sary to neutralise the portion of sulphuric 
acid employed, a small quantity of the 
latter is diluted in water, and then sature 
ated with potash. 

The necessary quantity of potash is afters 
wards dissolved in water, the solution is 
filtered and poured into the solution of in- 
digo: this mixture begins to ferment 
briskly, and it deposits, very slowly, a 
blue precipitate, extremely fine. The 
clear fluid is decanted, and che precipitate 
washed with warm water, until it is abso- 
lutely without taste. The precipitate, 
thus edulcorated, is dried upon plates of 
earthenware, and in this state it presents 
a very fine blue colour, which is very im- 
properly calle! carmine blue. 

if this precipitate, while yet fluid, be 
mixed with a solution of gum arabic, a 
very fine blue liquid is obtained from 11. 

—=>_ 
Account of a Filter used by M Paul, 
of (fenera, 
(From the Bulletin des Pharmacie.) 


This filter is composed of several leaden 
cylinders, which are two feet high at the 
most, by six inches diameter. ‘Ihey are 
closed at the top by a lid, which is forced 
iu, and stopped hermetically. These cy- 
linders, of which there may be twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty, at pleasure, are filled 
with sand to a certain height. ‘rhe sand 
rests upon a diaphragm, or sieve of lead, 
which sustains it, and prevents it from 
stopping the inferior orifice by which the 
water enters. When the whole is thus dis- 
pesed, the water that descends from the re 
servoir by a pipe enters the first cylinder, 
gees through it, passes into the second b 
another pipe, rises to a third pipe, which 
carri¢s it into the third cylinder, where it 
rises to acock, which pours it into the ba- 
sin or reservoir. 
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This filter is $0 simple, that when the 
principal disposition of it is once under. 
stood, it can be modified at Will, withow 
making any alteration in the effect, ‘Thy 
in the place of the leaden casks, large ‘a 
ter-casks may be used, or wooden harrely 
with hoops; and the reservoir may be a 
simple cask. 

When the water comes out of this filter 
it is perfectly limpid; which is a nari 
conse quence, if ten or twelve cylinders are 
employed, since it has passed by its ascend. 
ing power through fifteen or eighteen feet 
of sand; and it is very seldom that the ne 
tural sources pass through beds of sande 
thick 

This filter may likewise be easily applied 
to many other purposes, 

Ir may be employed with success in pu 
rifying oils that are to be burut; aud by 
substituting charcoal for sand, it may evea 
be used to clarify the syrup of grapes 
and beet-reot ; and, lastly, ail liquids tha 
lose their bad properties by filtration, may 
be passed through this apparatus. 

ii 
New Method of dyeing Silk of a Yeb 
log Colour, by Lampadiny 
(From Journal der Fabriken.) 


Into eight parts of pure water, pour, 
drop by drop, one part of smoking nitrous 
acid. The mixture becomes heated from 
25 to 35 degrees of Reamur, Afterwards 
take the silk or stuff, which must be pre 
Viously soaked in water, and put it ime 
the acid solution in such a manner a 
completely saturate it, and at the endoof 
an hour and a half it must be taken out, 
without being squeezed. ‘The silk, haw 
ing a slight yellow tint, is put, sti! with 
out squeezing, into a solution, made of 
one part of pure potash, and eight pars 
of water. It is often turned ia this ake 
line solution, in order to saturate it 
ly: in ten minutes it acquires a fine 

ellow colour, very brilliant and very 
id. ft isthen taken out to be washed 
pure water, and when it is half dry, #® 
pressed. 

This process is not expensive, for the 
nitre can be taken from the lessves e% 

loyed, and the silk loses none of i 
idity. 
Yellow colour for dyeing, extracted 

Srom the wood of the Malleny 

Tree; by M. Bruchman. 


(From Magazin der Erfindunget) 


The author prepared for the follows 
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‘ments three parcels of woollen strips, 
which were left for fourteen hours in a 80- 
tyioa of alum, without being washed in 
pe was then prepared in a boiler» 

containing two hundred quarts of water 

and eight pounds of mulberry wood cut 

in large pieces, which was boiled for an 

hour until theJiquor acquired a yellowish 

brown colour. i'n the mean time the strips 

were washed with water, and each parcel 

was dyed separately in a bath of the same 
rtions, 

The operation was begun at a tempera- 
ture of 50 degrees of Reaumur, by increas- 
ing the fire at the end of ten minutes, and 
fve minutes afterwards increasing it still 
more, without, however, pushing it to 
ebullition, By this method a very fine yel- 
low colour was obtained. 

The first parcel of strips treated with al- 
um, took a fine citron yellow ; the second 
treated with salt of tartar was a greenish 
yellow; and the third treated with muriate 
of tin took a golden yellow, which 
wrpassed in beauty the two other colours. 
Thus six pounds of woollen str ps were dy- 
ed with exght pounds of the mulberry wood. 

In order to ascertain whether this wood 
could be substituted for the yellow Brazil 
wood, it was employed with a solution of 
indigo made with falghurte acid, which had 
verved for making Saxon green. For this 
purpose a parce] of strips were boiled for 
a hour in some alum water; they were 
thentaken out, and a linen bag containing 
tight pounds of the mulberry woud was 
put into the liquor while still boiling, and 
the boiling continued for another hour. A 
very fine straw-coloured yellow was the re- 
wh: by adding a little indigo dye, and 
putting the stripsin for a quarter of an 

»they acquired a very agreeable sea- 
green: afterwards, on adding a fresh por- 
ton of indigo, the green shade almost en- 
Urely disappeared, ‘Then, to saturate the 
acid, a good portion of white chalk was 
put into the same bath, and a very fine 
green colour was obtained. 

By means of a fresh decoction of this 
wood, and by employing the known pro- 
tees, the author obtained at pleasure ail 
thedifferent shades of green. ‘This wood 
may even be substituted for Brazil wood iu 

scarlet, to which it gives a lustre 
Mat approaches to a yellow. 
—— 
4new method of transporting with 
Sacilsty and erpeddion the Earth 
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and Rubtie in forming Banks, 
Ditches, Se. 


(From Magazin der Erfindungen.) + 


A German agriculturist having to raise 
a bank in a short time, invented the follow- 
ing method of carrying the earth, in pre- 
ference to the use of wheel-barrows or 
carts; which appears very ingenious, and 
which besides savingtime, is less expensive, 
and requires fewer hands, 


He raises two strong posts, leaving be- 
tween them a space of 30 metres, and 
stretches tightly from one to the other an 
inclined cord along which a bucket of earth 
is to descend; the height of the bucket de- 
termines the inclination of the cord, one 
end of which is attached to the first post, 
three metres and a half high, and the other 
to the secoad post, so that the bucket can- 
not touch the ground and be arrested in its 
course. 


The inclined cord carries a muffle fur- 
nished with a doulsle hook, to which the 
bucket is suspended; the pulley, the dia- 
meter of which is small, should have a ve- 
ry deep groove, in order that it may not 
turn on the cord when the bucket is raised, 
and that it may be constantly maintained 
in a vertical position. 

Several pullies may be placed on the 
cord, to which any number of buckets 
may be suspended, provided it is strong e- 
nough to sustain them. When the buckets 
arrive at the end of their course they are 
unhooked and emptied. In order to take 
them back again trvo other posts are fixed, 
andacord stretched from one to the c- 
ther, and inclined ina direction opposite te 
the first ; the muffle is detached and placed 
on this cord, and as soon as the bucket is 
suspended on the hook, by giving it a 
slight push, it runs in the directton of 
the cord to iis destination, 

Where it is required to remove the 
materials to a greater distance, the posts 
may be placed further off, or several may be 
fixed at successive distances, so that the 
buckets may be brought to the desired 
situation by uahvoking them from one 
side and suspending them from the other. 
It requires two men to fill the bucket and 


hook it to the pulley; one is sufficient to 


unhook and empty it. 

‘This method is economical, because few- 
er hands are required than when wheel- 
bariows are used, which are besides sub- 
ject to the inconvenience, that when the 
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ground is soft, or after rain, the wheels 
often sink very deep into it, which very 
much delays the work. 


= 


Description of a process by which 
all Lincs of Liquids may be Hva- 

. porated at six times fess Expence 
than by any known process; by 
M. Curandau. 


(From the Annales des Arts and Manu- 
faciures.) 


Among the different methods that have 
been practised or taught for concentrating 
the juice of the grape, some are attended 
with the inconvenience of injuring it dur- 
ing the concentration, and others are much 
too expensive, or are not simple enough to 
be adopted with advantage. 

It occurred, therefore, to me, that a 
process which should be free from the a- 
bove inconveniences, and at the same time 
should unite the advantages of economy 
and simplicity, would be the more favour- 
ably received, as it would greatly contri- 
bute to the prosperity of various establish- 
ments. 

The process is founded on the well- 
known principle, that air, at the temper- 
ature of 10 degrees of Reaumur, aad 
which is saturated with moisture, acquires 
again the property of dissolving water ac- 
cording to the different degrees of heat 
by which it is successively tried. Toapply 
this principle to the evaporation of liquids, 
it requires, 

jst. That alarge volume of air be heated 
at asmall expense, 

2d. That the ar be renewed in propor- 
tion as its dissolving and dessicative acuon 
is exhausted. 

3d. Thatthe greatest surface possible be 
given to the liquids that are to be concen- 
trated. 

4th. That ne mechanical means be em- 
ployed, nor aay expensive manipulation, 
either to bring the liquid to the desired de- 
gree of concentration, or to collect it 
when it arrives at the last point of evapor- 
ation, 

These four conditions are complied with 
in this new process, . 

in order that the description of the ap- 
paratus may be understood, it is sufficient 
to represent a square place, five metres on 
each side, by fifteen metres in height, 
Within this square, at about seven centi- 
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metres distance, are suspended cloths 
which are wetted with the liquid tha js 
be evaporated; below each cloth, j : 
parallel direction, are small guten, » : 
sibly inclined, which Carry to a on 
reservoir the liquid that drops from the 
cloths. Above the Square 18 a reseryg, 
that contaius the liquid to he evaporated 
which communicates with a series uf cog, 
duits placed upon a line parallel with he 
suspended cloths ; in each conduit there i 
a number of little syphons, sufficient 
supply the cloths with moisture, ia propor. 
tion as the evaporation that takes 
causes the conceutration of the liquid thar 
drops from them. 


When the whole is thus disposed, the 
air of the drying place is to be heated: 
which is to be done by creating a comm. 
nication between the square ahd a current 
of air at forty degrees, the volume ad 
thickness of which is regulated according 
to the time in which it is desired tocom 
plete the evaporation. 7 


My ventilating apparatus may be ap 
phed with much advantage in this proces, 
since with a little fuel a considerable we 
lume of air may be heated, and withos 
resorting to any mechanical means, th 
quantity and velocity of the heated a 
that is introduced into the drying place 
may be augmented or diminished at pit 
sure. As I have already applied thismethal 
in the drying-houses of several manu 
tories, [ can ascertain the expense of the 


*fuel that is consumed by it. 


In the first place, 1 am certain that th 
fire place of a ventilating stove of large 
dimensions cannot burn more than 90 
kilogrammes of coals in twenty four hour; 
in the second place, experience has cvs 
vinced me, that the heat which is evolved 
in these twenty-four hours with 200 Kile 
grammes of coals, is sufficient to dry 100 
pieces of cloth, containing each 4,900 kilo- 
grammes of water. Now, if an almost ab 
solute dessication of these pieces of cloth 
could produce only a partof the effect tha 
would be obtained if the warm ait bad 
acted oncleths constantly wet, it eno 
aggeration of the produet to reckon #® 
5,000 kilogrammes, which isthe ot 
the water that is evaporated in & 





house where a permanent moisture # 


up. 

rit, however, this result be compared 
with those that are obtained by proce™® 
which are looked upon as more advant 
geous, it will be fouad that in evap 
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wing 5,000 kilogramames of etna, Se 

these processes seventy-five francs of fue 

areconsamed, while by my new method 
the expense does not amount fo more thaa 
tea francs. 

Ihave shown above, that my process 
be employed with advantage in other 
ations besides that of concentration, 

wach as saltpepre and salt-works : in the 
fest mentioned, there is much water to be 

rated, which has hitherto been ef- 
fected by slow and very expensive me- 
thods, the other is something similar, 
GENEKAL OBSERVATIONS. 

in bringing into use that property which 
warm air possesses of speedily drying 
humid substances that are submitted to its 
action, it is necessary, in order to, obtain 
all the effect possible from such a power- 
ful medium, that fresh warm air should 
expel from the drying place that which 
mecessively loses its dessicating property. 
For this purpose. a number of small holes 
must be bored in the upper part of the 
drying place, that the damp air which is 
to be expelled may oppose no resistance 
tothe fresh warm air that is to supply its 
place 

Another important observation is, that 
the hygrometrical state of the atmosphere, 
the greater or less affinity of the water 
for the substance that it holds in solution, 
and lastly, the different degrees of con- 
centration to which the liquids are to be 
brought, are so many causes which con- 
cur to render variable the quantity of wa- 
ter that is evaporated in equal spaces: of 
ume, 

The cloths that are employed to aug- 
ment the surface of the liquids should be 
losely woven, and composed of the coars- 
et maivrials, 

It is also of consequence, in the prepa- 
ration of the syrup of grapes, that the 
doths be quite clean, and contain no co- 
ipuring particles, and on that accouat 
they should be put through four or five 
lewives, taking care between each lessive 
expose them on the grass for several 
“ays, In consequence of this preparation, 
they cannot ‘communicate any foreign 
SHtetothe syrup; they also acquire the 
property of being uniformly permeable 
‘0 Water, a property on which the success 
of the operation depends. 

lu order to regulate the degree of con- 
Seatration to which any liquid is to be 
brought, it must be so managed, that the 
Weatty of liquid which runs from the 
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reservoir upon the cloth shall be in sué@h 
proportion, that when it comes to, the 
ar of the cloth, it shail have ac- 
quiré@ exactly the degree that is desised, 
At first sight, one is led to believe, that 
this part of the operation must be attended 
with difficulties; but they are soon re- 
moved by the augmentation or diminution 
of the liquid, according to the greater or 
less degree of conceniration to which the 
syrup or saline solution should be brougit, 


aa 


Account of a Method of making a 
Cement capable of resisting Wet 
and Frost ; by M. C. de Puymau- 


Tihs 
(From the Annales des Arts, &c.) 


The author observes, with reason, that 
an invariable rule for making cements can- 
not be given, because, in that case, it 
would be necessary, every where to be 
provided with the same sort of limestone, 
and sand of the same quality; and that 
it remains with the person who makes it, 
to examine the nature of the ime that he 
employs, and especially the quality of the 
sand and the siliceous matters that are at 
his disposal, in order to vary the propor- 
tions accordingly. ‘The following is the 
author’s method ; 

He takes two measures of river gravel, 
well washed, or fragments of bricks about 
the size of hazel nuts, two measures of 
fragments of tiling and the scoria of iron, 
coarsely pounded, one measure of river 
sand, well washed, and one of pounded 
lime, hot from the kiln. 

A circle is formed in the sand, into 
which the lime is thrown and quenched, 
taking care to beat and mix it weil. When 
the lime is well tempered, it is left in that 
state for about three hours, that it may 
all be perfectly quenched. ‘The river pra- 
vel, the iron, the tiling and sand are af- 
terwards inixed by degrees; the whole is 
then weil beaten for half aa hour, that 
every fragment of tiling and siliceous stone 
may be perfectly incorporated, 

When the cenrent is nearty arrived in a 
state for use, about a bushel of quick linie 
in powder is thrown upon it; the mortar 
becomes by that meaus very difficult to 
sir, and a quart or two of size is throwa 
in, which pesetrates into and cements all 
the parts. 

This cement may be used with success 
? PP 
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as plaster for the imterior of apartments, 
and also with advantage for brick pave- 
ments, and is only one third of the price 
of the cement in common use. It is to be 
spread to the thickness of six or nine 
lines upon a pavement of bricks roughed 
by the tool, the gravel is left out, and its 
piace supplied by tiling and scoria of 
iron, coarsely pounded. It is pressed 
down, and polished with flat stones, 

The author has found this composition 
succeed perfectly, and he adds, that the 
proportions which he gives, should be 
varied according to the greater or less pu- 
rity of the lime and other materials em- 
ployed; but to prevent moisture from 
penetrating through the cement, as well as 
to preserve it from frost, it is necessary 
to add a small portion of liquid tar. 

He wh it is also necessary that the 
cement should be coated with the liquid 
tar in a boiling state; because this resin- 
ous body penetrates the pores of the ce- 
ment, and renders it impermeable to wa- 
ter, 

He remedies the inconvenience that re- 
sults from the pitchy quality and softness 
of tar during the heat of the summer, by 
throwing some lime over it, which com- 
bines with it, and forms an extetior coat, 
which resembles the cement of the Ro- 
mans called maéta. 


— All 


A new method of preserving Books, 
Parchments, and Papers rom 
Dump, and from Vermin and In- 
sects; by M. P. Laforet. 


(From the Bibliotheque Phisico Econo- 
migue.) 


The chests and boxes, &c. in which pa- 
peraare kept should be made of the most 
resinous and fragrant pine wood. They 
should be joined by dove-tails without nails, 
and lined within and without, with good 
paper washed in an aqueous solution of 
nitrate of mercury, and fastened to the 
wood by a glue cumposed in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Some starch, or flour made either from 
wheat or rye, is tempered, well mixed, and 
sifted with equal parts of a sort of aque- 
ous solution of muriate of baryte:, and 
heated in a glazed earthen vessel like or- 
dmary glue. Seven or eight cloves of gar- 
lic are poundcd, according to the quan- 
ty of glue that t wanted, and are put 
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into a linen bag and tied fast. The juice 
is squeezed out and put into the vessel 
with the bag, the whole being stirred un. 
til the end of the operation, which is when 
the glue is thick enough to draw into 
threads ; it must be cold before it is used. 
After the paper is glued on to the wood 
it must be rubbed over from time to time 
while drying, with the hand, or . 
smooth piece of cork, and afterwards the 
chests must be exposed toa dry and tem. 
perate air, in order to dry gradually. The 
experience of twenty years has proved the 
good effects of this process. The vermia 
that nibble or gnaw the weod thus prepar- 
ed are inevitably killed by the muriate of 
barytes and nitrate of mercury that are in 
the glue. 


— | 


A Remedy for the Canker and o- 


ther Wounds in Trees. 
(From Journal d'Economie Rurale.) 


The damaged parts of the tree must be 
cut or peeled off in the Spring, and the 
places must be rubbed in a fine sunny day 
with turpentine, which becomes a sort of 
varnish, so that the wounds will be her- 
metically closed, and the tree will speedily 
recover. By this simple and cheap reme- 
dy many trees have ‘been already saved, 
which in the spring shewed symptoms of 
decay. Even all the upper t of the 
bark has been cut away, and in the space 


+ of a year an entire cure has been effected. 


-_- — - - 


New Method of employing the Re 
siduum of the Soap-makers; ly 
M. D Arcet. 


(From the Bulletin de Pharmacie.) 


When sodas are deprived of all that they 
contain which is soluble in the cold, there 
remains in the basins a slate-coloured s¢di- 
ment, which is composed of charcoal, 
lex, lime, magnesia, iron, sulphate of lime, 
and about fifteen per cent of sulphur; the 
dearness of manual labour, and the low 
price of the substances that compose this 
residuum, has hitherto prevented maa 
turers from decomposing it in ordet to 
tract the sulphur. 

M. D’Arcet has discovered that a part 
of it may be extracted with advantage 
employing it as cement; a piece of 
paved half with this residuum, and half 
with the common paver's cement, proved 
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considerably the most hard and firm on 
the side one the residuum was used ; 
the heaviest loads affd carriages made no 
‘on on it, while the other piece did 

il to separate. 
ote nc may also be used to cover 
walks ; if mixed with a very small 


ggantity of sand, and beaten down upon 
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the walks, it forms a very hard bed which 
cannot be softened by rain or cracked by 
heat, and no plant or weed will grow up- 
on it, 

This bed, however, must not be made 
so deep or thick as to touch the roots of 
the neighbouring trees, a» in that case it 
would kill them. 
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The Law Almanac for 1814, 3s. 6d. 

» A Digest of the pleas of the Crown; 
by I, Aretibold, esq. Vol. ist, 4.1 10s. 
{ INE AND SURGERY. 

A practical treatise on the remittent Fe- 
ver of Infants, with remarks on Hy- 
drocephalus Internus, and several other 
diseases ; by James Millman Coley, Sur- 
geon, 7s. : 

Practical Remarks on Insanity ; to which 
is added, a commentary on the dissection 
of the brains of Maniacs; with some ac- 
count of diseases incident to the. in- 
sane; by Bryan Crowther, Surgeon, 5s. 

Researches into’ the Physical History of 
Man; by James Cowles Pritchard, M.D. 
; 169. 

4 res of Inflammation; by John 

wupson, M.D. 14s. 

Seme account of an uncommon ap- 
pearance of the flesh of a sheep; with re- 
flections on the nutrition of sheep, &c.; 
by Walter Vaughan, M.D, 2s 

Anatomical Iustructor; by Thomas Pole, 
7s. 

A new Medical Dictionary ; by Robert 
Hooper, M.D., 18s. 

On Diseases of the Liver, and Disorders 
of the digestive functions; by S. Banks, 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

A Dissertation on the Rhatama Root; 
giving au account of its cultivation, gene- 
ric term, and its tonic properties in cases of 
indigestion, general and local debility &c., 
aud of the method employed by the ladies 
of Peru of using 1m as a dentifrice ; by 
Don Hipolits Ruiz. Translated from the 
Spanish, 2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters written by eminent persons in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Now first published from the originals, in 
the Bodleian Library, and Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, £.1 Lis. 6d. 

Patronage ; by Miss Edgeworth. 

The Shootcr’s Guide; containing the 
narural history of Dogs; the various fowl- 
ing pieces pointed out; the game-laws, 
with remarks thereon; together with o¢ca- 
siunal remarks; by B. Thomas, 10s. 6d. 
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by the author of the “ Antidete to the 
aliveries of Human Life,” &c, &c, 10s, 
bds. 

The art and mystery of a Cordwainer; 
or, an essay on the principles and practice 
of boot and sheemaking; with illustrative 
copper plates ; by J. E. Rees, 7s, 

Practical and Philosophical principles 


of making Malt; in which the efficac 
of the sprinkling system is contrasted with 
the Hertfordshire Method; by John R 
noldson, esq. £.1 Is. = 

The History of the celebrated 
Goose; by a hatin ls. 6d, pow 

The Adventures of Timothy Thought. 
less; or, the misfortunes of a littl 
who ran away from a boarding a 
by G. Walker, 1s. 6d. , 

The Cottager’s Assistant; or, the wed. 
ding present: containing useful receipts, 
specimens for cutting clothing on copper. 
plates, and a variety of necessary informa. 
tion, calculated to promote the interest, 
and excite gratitude in the « i 
S g he deserving poor, 

The Variegated Snake ; a new and plea. 
sant game to instruct the mind of ‘youth. 

First Impressions; or, the History of 
Emma Nesbit ; a tale for youth. 

The progress of the Pilgrim Good-tatent, 
in, Jacobinical times; by Mrs, M. A. Burs 
gess, 4s, 

Paddy O’V'urrough; or, the Irish Free. 
holder’s Expedition to the Election at Kil- 
dare ; price Is. plain, and 1s, 6d. coloured, 


Picturesque representations of the man- 
ners, customs, and amusements of the 
Russians ; by John Augustus Atkinson, 1§ 
guineas, 

Evening Amusements; or, beauties of 
the Heaven displayed; in which the strike 
ing appearances to be observed in various 
evenings during the year 1814, are de» 
cribed; ‘by William Frend, M.A. 3s, bds, 


Female Scripture Characters; exempli- 
fying Female Virtues; by the author of 
“ The Beneficial Effects of the Christian 
Temper on Domestic Happiness,” 8s. bds, 


The Feast of the Poets; with a variety 
of additional notes, and some other pieces 
in verse; containing critical notices of 
Lord Byron, Messrs. Crabbe, Rogers, 
Hayley, Scott, Campbell, Moore, Southey, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and others; t 
gether with remarks on the present state 
of our versification, and on poets and po 
etry in general ; by the Editor of the By 
aminer. 

Hints for the improvement of the pea 
santry of Jreland, accompanied withase 
ries. of designs for Cabins; by 
Elsam, Architect. : 

An Introduction to the Mathematical 
principles of Natuial Philosophy; by the 
Rev. B. Bridge, 25s. 

A sentimental Journey to “Margate and 
Hastings ; by Dr. Comparative, Jum . 
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Germany ; translated from the French 
of the ~ahee Stael Holstein, 4.1 16a. 

Outlines of a Treatise, practical and ex- 
perimental, on the ae pr pe 
pacticula rly oak, for domestic and na 
purposes ; ‘by Lord Glenbervie. 
Political Portraits inthis New Era ;withex- 

ry notes, historical and biographi- 

cal; by William Playfair, 2 vols. £1 1s. 

The British Constitution, analized by a 
reference to its History ; by a summary or 
derail of its most salutary laws; and by a 
Sketch of the Government of Great Bri- 
tain, as a monarchy, peerage, and demo- 
ery: with their conjoint and separate 

tives and privileges. Being a suc- 

cinet account of their dependence upon, or 
independence of each other, whether ju- 
dicially or politically. The whole com- 
prizing a compendium of jurisprudence, 
essentially necessary for the information of 
every Briton ; carefully compiled from an- 
thentic documents; by a Doctor of Laws, 
16s. bds. 


“The Law is the surest sanctuary @ man can 
take, and the strongest fortress to protect the 
wealest of all.” 


A complete general Analytical Index to 
the Edinburgh Review, from October, 
1862, to November, 1812. 

Maternal solicitude for a daughter's 
best interests ; by Mrs, Taylor, of Ongar, 
5s. bds. 

The Twelfth Number of the British Gal- 
lery of Engravings; by Edward Forster, 
M.A. F.R.S., &c. £2 Qs. 

MUSIC. 

The Fifth Number of Irish Melodies, 
with symphonies and accompaniments ; by 
Sit John Stevenson; and characteristic 
words by Thomas Moore, Esq. 15s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. . 
Dr. Pulieney'’s Catalogue of the birds, 
and plants of Dorsetshire, with 
portraits, and 24 plates, £.2 2. 

The Natural History of British Insects, 
tiplaining them in their several states, 
with the period of their transformations, 
their food, economy, &e.; by £. Dono- 
van, F.L.3. The Sixteenth Volume, with 
56 coloured plates, £.1 11s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND. ROMANCES. 

Celebs Married; being intended as a 
fontinuation of “ Celebs in search of a 

ile,” 7s, . 

The Towers of Ravenswold ; or, the 

of Ironside; a romance; by W..H. 
> 10s. 6d, 
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Amabel; or Memoirs of a Woman of 
Fashion; by Mrs. Hervey, 4 vols, 

The Bachelor's Heiress; or, astale with- 
out mystery; by C. G, Ward, 158, 

The Ballad-singer ; by Mrs, Edgeworth, 
4 vols. 

Deception ; a novel founded on facts; 
by Mrs. Green. 

POETRY. 

Chevy Chace; a poem founded on the 
ancient ballad, 10s. 6d, bds. 

Modern Accomplishments; or, the board. 
ing-school; a tale in verse, 2s. 6d. 

Spain Delivered; in two cantos, and 
other poems; by Preston Fitzgerald, Esq. 
6s. bds. 

The Battle of Vittoria; by an Officer, 
7s. 6d, 

Infancy ; by Thomas Brock, A.M. 3s. 6d, 

The Bride of Abydos; a Turkish tale; 
by_Lord Byron, 5s. 6d. 

The Wonders of a Week at Bath; ina 
doggrel address to the Hon. T. 8......,from 
F.T......, Esq. of that City, 7s. bde. 

The Campaign ; by John Gwilliam, 
7s. 6d, 

Canting; a poem, 9s. 

The Missionary; 7s. 6d. 

Virgil in London; or, Town 
to which are added imitations from Ho- 


‘race, 53. 


Chalcographimania ; or, the portrait col- 
lector, and printseller’s chronicle, with in- 
fatuations of every description; a humour 
ous poem, in four books, »with copious 
notes explanatory ; bringing to view ‘the 
different Cacoéthes now the rage, followed 
with so much avidity by all ranks ‘in so- 
ciety ;' by Satiricus Sculptor, Esq. 10s, 6d. 

Leipsic ; a poem, by J. B, Trotter, Esq. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


The Right of Free Discussiqn, claimed 
and exercised, Being a Narrative of. the 
origin and proceedings of the ind 
Debating Society in Liverpool, with a 
report of several spéeches on Catholic 
Emancipation, free discussion, the repre- 
sentative system, &c,; by John Wright, 
President.—Liverpool printed, 1s. €4—* Ong 
of the favourite characteristics of liberty, ig the 
indepen ence it bestows. He who is truly @ free- 
re is racy all servile compliance, ond. while 

regard: his superiors with proper deference 
neither debases Pai by cringing to them, be 
is tempted to purghase their favour by dishonour- 
able meant.” 

‘An Answer to the Speeches of Mr, Ab- 
bott, Sir John Nicholl, Mr. Banks, &c,. &. 
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en the Catholic question, debated in the 

House of Commons, 24th May, 1813; 

with additional observations; by George 

Easor, Esq., 5s. 4d.—Dublin printed, 
SERMONS. 

A Vindication of Unitarians, and Uni- 
tarianism ; two sermons preached at Nor- 
wich, on occasion of the establishment of 
the Eastern Unitarian book society; by 
Robert Aspland, Pastor of the Unitarian 
Church, Hackney. 

Sermon preached at Leeds on the death 
of the Rev. J, Simpson ; by the Rev. T. 
Jervis, 2s. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A Plea for Unitarian Dissenters ina 
letter of expostulation to the Rev. H. Nor. 
ris, M.A., on that part of his late work 
against Hackney Auxiliary Bible Society 
which relates to Unitarians ; by Robert 
Aspland, Pastor of the Unitarian Church, 
Hackney, 4s. éd. 

The necessity of Revelation to teach the 
octrine of a future state ; by John , 
M.A. Is, at we 
~ Lectures —— History of the Old 

estament ; the Rev. Thomas 
108. 6d, : ig 
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SPEECH OF THE REV. WM. SHEPHERD. 


Ata period when the enemies of liber- 
ty exult, and affect to consider that the 
real consistent friends of freedom are dis- 
comfited on account of the reverse of Bo- 
naparte’s fortune, the following speech of 
the Rev. William Shepherd, a dissenting 
clergyman of Gatacre, near Liverpool, 
and Curator of the Liverpool Botanical 
Garden, at a dinner of the Concentric So- 
ciety in that town, may be given as an an- 
ewer to the silly boastings so common on 
this as well as on the other side of the chan- 
nel. Another motive for giving ace awe 
to such patriotic effusions may be assigned, 
that such articles on the side of liberality 
and liberty seldom find their way into our 
provincial papers. There is an evident 
leaning against liberty, more or less di- 
rect, in our Northern press, by some open- 
ly avowed, and by others more covertly, 
but not with less reality. Does the fault 
lie in the caterers for the public, or in the 
vitiated taste of the people themselves ? 





CONCENTRIC SOCIETY. 


On the health of the Rev. William Shep- 
herd being given, that Gentleman addres- 
sed the company as follows : 

\r. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I rise to assure you that I entertain a 
most grateful sense of the honour which 
you have just now done me. Jt should 


seem, however, gentlemen, that there are 
individuals who are of opinion that by con- 
ferring on me this distinction, you have 
by no means established a claim on my 





gratitude; but that, on the cont 

have thereby raised me toa“ paiohel da 
eminence,” in return for which you are en 
titled to any thing on my part, rather than 
tothanks. For the individuals in question, 
taking it for granted that the consequence 
of what has just occurred, namely, your 
drinking my health, must necessarily be 
a speech, have lately expressed themselves 
as kindly solicitous on the behalf of those 
whom t 9 are pleased to denominate the 
orators of our party, lest the sources of 
their eloquence should be absolutely dried 
up ; and in the friendliness of their anxie- 
ty, they*have marvelled most exceedingly 
what in the present conjuncture we cal 
possibly find to say. 

Gentlemen, with many thanks to these 
individuals for their kind concern, I have 
the happiness to assure you that I never in 
my life attended a meeting at which it 
might be expected that I should be called 
— to speak my sentiments upon public 
affairs—that I never in my life attended a 
meeting of this description, with my 
more at ease than it is at present, withre 
spect to the number, the variety, and the 
importance of the topics upon which, to 
the best of my humble abilities, I should 
have to dilate. And gentlemen, | will sy 
farther, that I never in my life attended a 
public meeting with a more full and per 
fect conviction of the excellence of the prin- 
ciples which we have so long maintaine 
and of the goodness of the cause in which 
we have been so long conjuintly 
than that which animates me at the preseat 
moment. . Upon every consideration f met 
you to-day, gentlemen, with sentiments 
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the hi satisfaction. For it is surely 


ifying to meet at the convivial 
wala mn ie ee of national glory, than 
in the hour of national humiliation; in the 
day of victory, than in the day of defeat ; 
at the season when commerce lifts her head 


with honest pride, than at the season when, 
ishing and drooping, she blushes to 
ne herself supported by perjury and for- 
_ But above all, gentlemen, it is far 
more gratifying 10 celebrate the high and 
heroic achievements wrought by our coun- 
in the best of all causes, the cause 
of general freedom, than those equivocal 
wecesses which ted only to foster the 
crooked policy of courts. 
And gentlemen, I am sure I shall strike a 
chord to which there will be a responsive 
vibration in the heart of every man that 
hears me, when I declare that it is in strict 
consonance with the feelings impressed up- 
on my mind at the earliest dawn of reason 
within my breast, that it is in strict conso- 
mance with those principles which I have a- 
dopted as the result of honest and indus- 
trious study, that I fully participate in the 
general exultation occasioned by the down- 
fll of a hard and unrelenting despot. 
And gentlemen, I call to witness many of 
you whom I have the pleasure to meet on 
this occasion ; especially do I call to wit- 
ness our worthy chairman, who is one of 
the most observant of men, that this lan- 
guage, as applied to the Emperor of France, 
not new on my part; that it is not -a- 
dopted to suit the exigencies .of the mo- 
ment. Such temporizing conduct is the 
vbject of my scorn. But, gentlemen, ma- 
ny of igs well remember that [ have thus 
publicly qualified Bonaparte at the time 
when his star was rising to its ascendant, 
Thus I qualified him at the period when 
that star glared with malignant aspect up- 
on almost the whole of the civilized world: 
and thus should I have continued to qua- 
lify him, had his power so long been conti- 
hued in the abuse of it, to the latest mo- 
ment of my mortal existence. 
And yet, Gentlemen, there was a period 
we were of opinion that with this 
man this country might be at peace. Have 
events tended to make us ashamed of 
having entertained that opinion? By no 
means, That opinion was not founded on 
ay eseem or reverence in which we held 
character of Bonaparte. Nor was it 
ed on any overweening notion of his 
peculiar delicacy in the observance of trea- 
i. God help those whose sole depend- 
4 for safety is fixed upon treaties signed 
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by Emperors and Kings! No, Gentlemen, 
the opinion in question was founded on 
the sense we entertained of the power of 
our country; which we thought amply: 
sufficient to bind Bonaparte down to the 
observance of any stipulations which might 
have been agreed upon between: our go- 
vernment and him. Gentlemen, have late 
events tended to falsify this notion ? No, 


- On the contrary, they tend most complete- 


ly to confirm it. 

It must, however, in candour be ace 
knowledged that onthe question of peace 
with Bonaparte at any antecedent period, 
there was room for fair and honest differ- 
ence of opinion. And I esteem it as the 
subject of the greatest exultatioa, that b 
late events the wings of this imperial vul- 
ture have been so plucked, so maimed, and 
so wounded, that should it please the peo- 
ple of France to continue him as their rule 
er, (and I most cordially agree in the sen- 
timent lately uttered by Mr. Gladstone, 
that this is their affair, not owrs,) I say 
should it please the people of France to 
continue Bonaparte as their ruler, I true 
there is no Briton so suspicious, so desponde 
ing, or so cowardly as not to be persuade 
ed that we may now venture to maintain 
with him the relations of peace. In Mr, 
Pitt’s time the phrase, by way of rounding 
a period, was “ peace and amity.” I take 
it for granted that after the castigation 
which we have bestowed upon the Empé+ 
ror of France, amity is, on his part, out of 
the question, But no matter for that, gen- 
tlemen. We will say of him as the Roman 
tyrant said of his people; “ oderit dum me- 
tuat.” Let him hate us as much as he pleas. 
es; provided he fears us, we will submit 
with the best possible grace to the inflice 
tion of his displeasure. : 

And yet, gentlemen, we have been late. 
ly called upon, if we would appreve our. 
selves the friends of our country, not on- 
ly to acknowledge ourselves in error on 
this particalar point, but in the most pe- 
remptory and sweeping terms we have 
been called upon to change the whole syse 
tem of our principles. Gentlemen, to this 
we reply that we are uot of the number 
of those whose principles, like a Scotch plaid, 
sit s0 loosely upon them that they can be 
changed to suit the exiyencies of the moment, 
Change our principles, gentlemen! Of all 
the extraordinary and extravagant demands 
that ever were made upon human 
tience,this is certainly the most extravagant 
and the most extraordinary. Change our 


praiciples! why, gentlemen, the great and 
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brilliant events in which we have all so 
much occasion to rejoice, have been pro- 
duced by the direct operation of those 
very principles, which we have maintained 
in defiance of odium and calumny, and 
which we are now so peremptorily called 
upon to forego. , 

In proof of this, Gentlemen, with your 

ermission, | will proceed to give an out- 
fine of our principles, and to point out 
wherein they differ from those of our oppo- 
nents. Aad in the general this comparison 
may be stated in a few words, What, 
Gentlemen, is our political watchword? 
The Peeple. Whvat is the political watch- 
word of our opponents? Geverament. What 
is the tenour of our language? Respect 
the rights of the people. Consult their 
feelings. Listen to their statements. Give 
them their due share in the national repre- 
sentation. What isthe language of our op- 
ponents? Keep the people down. The 
people have nothing to do with the laws. 
but to obey them. Whether with regard 
to the minor concerns of our own town, or 
to the most important affairs of the king- 
dom at large, there is nothing which our 
opponents more habitually deprecate than 
au appeal to the people: aud when we 
talk of popular rights, they call us enchusi- 
asts, visionaries, and philosophers. In 
short, (and it is a striking coincidence,) 
their language as applied to us, is the very 
counterpart of that of the ruler of France, 
who, when after after having sacrificed to 
his wild ambition, two hundred thousand 
of his subjects, he had hastened from the 
extremity of Europe, a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond, cooly ascended his imperial throne, 
and with more than imperial effrontery, 
told his obsequious senate, that the miseries 
of the world were occasioned by the mis- 
chievous influence of English metaphysics. 

Gentlemen, we are of the number of those 
who looked up with fond affection to the 
illustrious Charles James Fox, whilst he 
was living, and whe revere his memory 
now that he is dead. What was the lan- 
guage of this champion of popular rights 
inthe year 17953? He then admonished 
his Majesty's ministers in the following 
terms: “ Youare embarking in a war of 
governments against the people, and inde- 
pendently of the sympathies of the people. 
In such a war you will be fuiled and de- ° 
feated.”" And did not the event justify his 
predictions? What is the language of 
Lord Liverpool at the present day? At 
the opening of Parliament he made use of 
these memvrableterms. “This is no long- 
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era war of government against 
ment; it is a war of the people against ins 
Justice, tyrauny, and invasion.” Gentle 
men, I congratulate you on the accession 
to our cause of so noble a convert. And} 
must take the liberty of observing, that 
whilst this noble convert condescends to 
borrow our vocabulary, and to adopt our 
phraseology, it is rather too great a stretch 
of on the part of our opponents i 
Liverpool, to call upon us to change our 
principles, 

With these principles in our recollection, 
Gentlemen, let us take a rapid review of 
the astonishing transactions which have of 
late years taken place in Europe. It is 
matter of history, that once and again the 
Emperor of Germany lay prostate at the 
feet of Bonaparte, and submitted to receive 
his crown from bim on the most humiliating 
conditions, It is matter of history that the 
King of Prussia stood shivering on the 
banks of the Vistula, to witness that memo. 
rable conference on the raft, which was to 
determine whether or not he was to be 
contiaued in the catalogue of crowned 
heads. Nay, notwithstanding the iutriosic 
solidity of his power, the Emperor of Rus 
sia himself was reduced to the necessity of 
making peace with Napoleon on ghe most 
disgraceful conditions. And what was the 
cause of these disastrous events? Why 
these monarchs, for reasons best known to 
themselves, did not venture to appeal to 
their people. They relied on their armies, 
and of their armies alone, and in conse 
quence of this fatal error, they were vane 
guished and discomfited, aad brought to 
the very verge of ruin. : 

But when Bonaparte, stimulated by bis 
wild ambition, had penetrated into the 
heart of Russia, the Emperor Alexander, 
trembling for the safety of both his capitals, 
was induced to throw himself upon his 
people. In proclamation after proclams 
tion, he summoned them to the defence af 
his throne, and of their own dearest intet- 
ests. They were not deaf to the summon® 
They rushed to the field in myriads, and 
materially aided, no doubt, by the clements 
they effected a havock and devastation of 
the foe, to which there is no parallel in the 
records of history, either ancient or modern, 

And when, in the last campaign, Bona 
parte, after making an exertiun, of which® 
was generally imagined he was little cap 
able, had noes Be at the head of a new army 
intothe centre of Germany, the King of 
Prussia and the other German potentatty 
taking example from, the Emperor Alar 
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ander, appealed to the people; then first 
we heard of the Landstrum and the Land- 
weit; the general array of the country. 
And what was the consequence of the 
unanimous effort of the people, which fol- 
lowed upon this call eo Bonaparte was sig- 
nally defeated, and driven with a miserable 
remnant of his forces within the confines 
of his own terrftories. These, gentlemen, 
are the achievements of the people. Such’ 
effectual aid do sovereigns receive when 
they frankly rely on the good-will of their 
subjects. 

Gentlemen, may I here presume to tres- 
pass on your patience, whilst I relate an 
anecdote somewhat connected with our 

town of Liverpool.- Whether it be 
relevant to our present subject or not, I 
submit to your judgment. In the year figs, 
a Liverpool slave-ship, as she was sailing 
in the West Indian seas, was attacked by 
a French privateer. As the privateer bore 
down, the captain of the slave-ship, being 
well aware that his vessel was but weakly 
manned, and recollecting that he had ir 
the hold a number of Cormantyn or Cor- 
mantee negroes, (I know not the right 
pronunciation, as I am little versed in the 
classics of the coast of Africa,) brought a 
score of these negroes, who are distinguish- 
ed by thei: bravery, upon deck, and 
pointing to theenemy, told them, that if 

were taken, they would to a man be 
killed and eaten. When he had impressed 
the poor fellows with the fear of being’ de- 
voured, he put arms into their hands, 
which they used most gallantly ; and it was 
mainly by their assistance that the French- 
man was beaten off. Now, when the.action 
was over, Gentlemen, what do you think 
this captain did? Why, he cooly took 
the arms from the thoughtless Africans, 
replaced the shackles on their legs, and 
again shut them under hatches, — 

Gentlemen, may we be permitted to ex- 
press our hope, that such will not be the 
conduct of the potentates of Germany and 
Rosia? May we be permitted to express 
eurhope, that in gratitude for the services 
Which their subjects have rendered them, 
they will study to meliorate their condi- 
tion, that they will respect their rights, 
tnd that they will at length be convinced, 


the liberty of the people is strictly | 


Compatible with the safety and dignity of 

Monarchs ? . cts 
But the value of our principles is most 

trkingly demonstrated by the events 

Which have lately taken place in Spain. 
‘2, Gentlemen, once enjoyed the ad- 
BELTAIT MAG. NO. LXV, 
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vantage of a representative system. She 
had her provincial assemblies, she had her 
Cortes, the function of which was to check 
the power of the Monarch, While she 
possessed a free constitation, she ocenpied 
the highest rank amongst the nations of 
Europe. Her nobles were proverbially 
gallant aud generous, and her soldiers 
were esteemed the best in the world, But 
of this tree constitution she was by force 
and fraud deprived. The consequence of 
this was, that she gradually dwindled into 
insignificance: till at length, in our own 
times, the crown, invested with unlimited 
power, desceaded upon the head of a dri- 
velling ideot, who heard his queen in the 
face of the world proclaim herself a strum- 
pet, and her son a bastard; and finished 
the disgusting scene, by transferring his 
subjects, like so many head of cattle, into 
the hands of Bonaparte. ‘This, Gentle- 
men, was the proceeding of a government ; 
aye, and of a government as regular, us 
grave, andas serious, as any in Europe. 
But what was the conduct of the people? 
Why, they refused to ratify the bargain. 
They rushed round the standard of their 
country. [n the first burst of their indig- 
nation, they captured a whole French ar- 
my ; and they have continued the war 
with various fortune, till, headed by the 
illustrions Wellington, a name which far 
transcends any praise that I can bestow up- 
on it, they have expelled the invaders from 
their country, they have followed them ae 
cross the Pyrenees, they are now encamp- 
ed in France, where they are only restram- 
ed by the hand of strict and prudent dis- 
cipline from inflicting upon their foes a se- 
vere retaliation for the injuries which they 
have sustained from them. _ 

Gentlemen, should the French nation be 
pleased to continue Bonaparte upon the 
throne of France,he will no deubt be con- 
tent to reinstate the unfortunate Ferdinand 
in his royal dignity, in hopes that he may 
be enabled to preserve by intrigue the pre- 
dominance in Spain, which he so foglishly 
endeavoured to consolidate by force. In 
these views, however, he will be disap- 
pointed. The people are roused. The 
Cortes is established, and will no doubt be 
ever alert in frustrating his insidious de- 
signs. 

To pass on, Gentlemen, to another to- 
pic. For no one of our principles have 
we beeu more vilified than this, that a na- 
tion is competent, whenever the necessity 
of the case requires it, of which necessity 
it is the sole judge, to modify or to change 
894 ; 
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its government, and to cashier its gover- 
nors. For prepounding this abstract pro- 
position, the late amiable Dr. Price was 
not obscurely threatened by the sanguinary 
Burke, with the fate of Hugh Peters, who, 
as you well remember, soon after the res- 
toration of Charles Il. was drawn, hanged, 
and quartered; and I believe literally suf- 
fered the sentence of the law, in having 
his palpitating entrails torn from his body 
whilst he was yet alive. But keeping the 
principle I have just mentioned in view, 
let us consider what has of late years taken 
place in Sweden. Sweden, Gentlemen, 
like Spain, once had her legislative assem- 
bly, which operated as a balance to the 
power of the crown. But of this assembly 
she was deprived by the intrigues and by 
the open violence of Gustavus HL Dur- 
ing the life time of that monarch, who 
was aman of some ability, the affairs of 
the kingdom were tolerably well conduct- 
ed, But at his death, the sceptre devolved 
to the — of a rash and infuriate mad- 
man, Who lavishly dissipated the blood and 
the treasure of his subjects, in wild and 
extravagant projects. His folly being at 
length become intolerable, his subjects 
rose against him, and expelled him from 
the country. In his place they substituted 
his uncle: but the succession to the crown, 
and in fact the present chief power of the 
state, they vested—not in one of the an- 
cicut dynasty—not in one of their noblesse 
—-not even in one of their countrymen— 
but in a foreigner, a Frenchman, one of 
Bonaparte’s geuerals. And what do our 
opponents, what do his Majesty’s ministers 
think of this practical illustration of our 
principles? Let us judge of their senti- 
ments by their deeds. ‘ihey have entered 
into an alliance with Sweden—they have 
subsidized that power; by their influence 
the Crown Prince has been raised to the 
cluef command of the armies of the grand 
confederacy, in which capacity he has co- 
vered himself with glory, by discomfiting 
and defeating his ancient master. He is 
the object of the panegyrics of our Prince 
kegent, who thus virtually declares him- 
self aacwndto cur principles ; and while 
they receivesuch august countenance, we 
shall not listen with much complaisance 
to any requisition calling upon usto change 
them, 

it must, however, be acknowledged, 
that at the instant of the election of the 
Crown Prince to his present elevated sta- 
tion in the Swedish government, our mi- 
istry, surpriaed probably by the novelty 
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of the transaction, vilified him and the 
Swedes in very strong terms; and ; 
permitted their hireling journalists th 
at the “ old serjeant” in language hot fit to 
be repeated in any decent society. Bur 
they have seen their error, They are wy 
come converts to our principles, and Lam 
sure we are always ready to receive with 
kindness the repentant sinner. 

i can, however, conceive a case, ig 
which this sudden transition from raili 
to applause, may be productive of incos. 
venience. { remember to have read an ac. 
count given by a traveller of a grand re 
view of the troops of old Frederic of Pros 
sia. When the line was formed, a tap of 
the drum was heard. Instantly, every cap 
was lifted, and every eye was fixed upog 
the ground. This was the outward 4 
of*a mental prayer, in which every pri, 
vate and subaltern was supposed to be em 
gaged. After a short interval, another 
tap of the drum was heard. In an instant, 
every cap was replaced, and every soldier 
stood alert and erect. At least so it ape 
peared to the uninstructed eye of the tr 
veller. But he saw a field-officer spri 
like atiger upon an unfortunate individuah 
and apply to bis shoulders an unmereifal 
discipline with a cane.’ On inquiring what 
offence this man had committed, the tr- 
veller was tald, that he had prayed nearly 
half a second too long. Gentlemen, it may 
so happen, that should any unfortunate 
ministerialist, in certain cases, continue 
his curging half a day t6o long, he may be 
doomed to expiate his inadvertency, not 
by so light a punishment as a few blows 
with a cane, but by two years imprison- 
ment in the house of correction in Cold- 
Bath Fields. 

Gentlemen, another principle for the 
maintenance of which we have been sub- 
ject to much abuse, is this—that one sate 
has no right to interfere in the internal con- 
cerns of another. On this topic, it will 
be sufficient to observe, that the justice 
this principle is now so generally acknow- 
ledged, that it has lately been unanimour 
ly admitted by the Backbone Club of Li- 
verpool. 

+ ew we have lately heard much 
of the principles of Mr. Pitt. Permit me 
to call to your recollection his practiees. 
When in the year 1794, France was be- 
leaguered on every side, when the iron 
barrier of ber northern frontier was pea 
trated, and her power seemed to be aunibi- 
lated, the wise and benevolent Mr. Fox 
urged the expediency of making propoals 

: . . 
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of Mr. Pitt replied, in scorn and 
cdation, “ What! stop in the career 
of | I néver pledged myself not 
to in the internal concerns of 
france. We will not lay down our arms 
sll we have received indemnity for the 

and security for the future.” On 

this occasion Mr.» Fox divided, with a 
trifling minority, and Mr. Pitt was hailed 
with l applause. It is a melancholy 
vein, that after nearly twenty 

of war, and the loss of millions, not 
of money, but of lives ; the mighty wheel, 
to which is attached the destiny of nations, 
hasmade a complete revolution, and we 
sre at this moment almost precisely in the 
sitdation in which we were in the year 
1794 trust, however, that our country 

ill profit by the dear bought lessons of ex- 
perience; and that if the enemy show a 
disposition to yield to reasonable terms, 
the people will support the present minis- 
ters in those moderate views which, in 

contrast to their former language, 
we A ve lately professed; and upon 

, if they honestly act, they will de- 
serve and will obtain the blessings of gene- 
rations yet unborn. 

Gentlemen, I trust that I have clearly 
demonstrated that the demand, which has 
been lately made upon us by our oppon- 
eis, to change our principles, is a ‘most 
extravagant one. 

That they should have made this de- 
mand, 1 can only account for upon the 


idea, that in the perplexity of their brains, * 


confound the correctness of a prin- 
, with the result of speculations on 
the question of the continuance of Bona- 
parte’s power. On the latter point, I can 
ware you, Gentlemen, that no one is 
more astonished at late events, than our 
opponents themselves, and his Majesty’s 
ministers, who have avowed their surprize 
mopen senate. And, Gentlemen, if there 
“ty man among us, who has formerly 
predicted, that the power of Bonaparte 
not be speedily restrained, I trust 

that he is not such a Jonas, as to sit down 
mwullen discontent, because his prophe- 
Ges of evil have not been fulfilled, None 
of us, Gentlemen, have half as much to 
etract as Mr. Canning, who must now 
“convinced, that my Lord Castlereagh 
“competent to discharge the duties of the 
which he holds, and who will hence- 

re be eased of the trouble of carrying 
seen Lord's dismissal, for months, 
“pocket. Asto Bonaparte, there is 


12 common between him and us. 
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We have the most cogent reason to dislike 
him. We have reason to dislike him as 
the enemy of our country, and as the 
enemy to the very name of freedom. And 
after sincerely thanking you for the pa- 
tience and kindness with which you have 
been pleased to listen to me, | propose 
that we do most summarily mark our feel- 
ings with regard to the conduct of the 
Ruler of France, by drinking, with three 
times three cheers, “‘ Tue Cavsr or Li- 
BERTY ALL oveR THE WoRLD,” 


a 


‘ 

The following Letter was published in the Bel« 
fast News Letiter of \Oth inst., in relation 
to the Orange Certificate, mentioned in our last 
number, We have accompanied it with notes. 


LOYAL ORANGE ASSOCIATION, 


We the undersigned have seen with no 
less astonishment than indignation, an ate 
ticle in the last Belfast Magazine, purporting 
to be an “ exact copy” ot a certificate from 
the Poleglass Orange Lodge, No. 170, to 
Thomas Walker, subscribed with our 
names, and concluding with the following 
words—** And that said Thomas Walker 
was in June, 1809, duly served with notice 
to take the EXTIRPATORY OATH; 
which he, the said Thomas Walker, in pree 
sence of us, refused to take, alchough duly 
admonished thereunto. ‘These are therefore 
to caution all Loyal Associatious not to re- 
cognize him as a brother, under the present 
system.” On any other occasion we should 
have passed over in silence and contempt 
any thing issuing from the polluted source 
es of this malignant and self-confuted pub- 
lication ;* but at the present time, when ev 


= " we re 2 ee ge gg 


* Railing is not reasoning. It is easier to 
eall abusive names, than to evade the force 
of a candid statement. It was never assert- 
ed in the Belfast Magazine, that the word 
“ Extirpatory,” formed a part of the oath. 
On the contrary, doubts were candidly and 
unequivocally expressed, as to that word 
being a part of the certificate. Explana- 
tion was called for, but that explanation is 
not givens Notwitistanding thelength of 
the letter, the writer appears inclined to 
envelop himself iu a mist, and by the free 
use of abusive expressions, to lead his read- 
ers away from examining the point really 
at issue. The account of this certificare 
was communicated to Sir Edward Little. 
hales, and a statement respecting it, sup. , 

osed to be too strong, and not warraated 
y fact, was publisbed in Plowdei's His- 
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attempt is made to misrepresent and 
injure the loyal and patriotic association of 
which we are Members,} we deem ourselv- 
es called upon thus publicly to come for- 
ward and to declare, that such a form of 
certificate NEVER existed among us, and 
that the words above quotéd are a base, 
impudent, and audacious FABRICATION. 
We impeach the candour and honesty of 
those who would admit into their columns, 
onthe mere “ assertion” of anonymous au- 
thority, a paper which exhibits on the face 
of it broad and glaring characters of absur- 
dity and falsehood. ‘The writer states, that 
* atthe foot (of the original) there was a 
farther certificate, containing a general re- 
commendation of the said Thomas Walk- 
er;” and, “ that his last words were, to be 
buried with Orangemen.” Is it then to be 
believed, that the Society would have given 
a recommendation to their brethren of a 
man, whom on the same paper they had 
cautioned against recegnising as a bro- 
er ;§ or that the man himself would have 
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tory of Ireland. Under these circumstanc- 
es, the certificate as stated to be found, was 
published in the Magazine, and an explana- 
tion civilly asked. Our conduct in the af- 
fair is unimpeachable, and we defy the en- 
venomed shafts of calumny and bigotry. 

+ Perhaps asecret misgiving respecting 
the result that may attend a discussion on 
the Anti-Orange petitions in parliament, 
may give rise to fears of the injury that 
may be done to the members of these illegal 
associations, who may dread the exposure 
before parliament, and the British na- 
tion. These are the injuries it is our glory 
to inflict. 

} If the certificate is a fabrication, it ap- 
pears evident that something is however 
concealed on the part of the Orangemen. 
By a portion of the original certificate, 
which is still visible, the bearer, Thomas 
Walker, is stated to have entered in 1798, 
and to have drawn off at a subsequent pe- 
riod ; and that he had attained to some de- 
grees of the Institution. Let the persons 
who signed the certificate, state what was 
the nature of the oath, the bearer was sub- 
sequently called upon to take, This part 
they as yet cautiously conceal. So long as se- 
eret caths are taken, there will always be just 
eause for suspicions, more especially when these 
eaths are directed against a part of the community, 
and ali Cathelics are excluded from their societies. 

§ The most probable supposition ap- 
pears to be, that the nature of the certifi- 
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accepted from the Society, and carried a 
bout with him, a paper cautioning his 
brethren against recognizing him ; or that 
he would, with his “ last words,” haye re. 
quested to be buried with the members of 
a Society which had treated him so ill, and 
proposed to him a test which he must have 
regarded with abhorrence ? 

The real state of the case is this: A 
certificate (not a caution) was given by us to 
Thomas Walker, which ran in the usual 
form, viz—* That he had regulary receiv. 
ed the degrees of a true Orangeman in our 
Association ; that he conducted himself, 
during his stay amongst us, to the entire 
satisfaction of all our brethren; and that 
we therefore requested that all the regular 
Associations of the universe} do recognize 
him as such.” This paper, it appears, af- 
ter his decease, fell into the hands of “some 
respectable persons” in the parish of Drum. 
bo, “* who were present on examining his wale 
let,” but who seem not to have been friends 
to him, or to Orangemen, since they refused 
to comply with his dying request, At the 
time it was found, that is, in the year 1811, 
it is stated to have been injured “ oy some 
drugs which were in a bottle found in the 
wallet ;” and that at that time, it “ was seid 
to be legible, but is now so defaced, asto be 
generaliy ILLEGIBLE.”—Under these cit. 
cumstances a pretended * exact copy” of it 
appears, not without a reluctant confession 
of the writer’s conviction,¢ or at least sus 
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cate was to entitle Thomas Walker to the 
benefits of the association according to the 
degrees or rank he had attained in it, but 
at the same time cautioning against bis ad 
mittance into the higher orders, from which 
he had disqualified himself by refusing to 
take some oath. What that oath is we cate 
not tell, not being among the initiated, but 
it would be of more importance to the true 
issue of the question, if the subscribers of 
the letter, or their friends, would explain 
to the public the nature and terms of the 
new oath of 1809. Perhaps they will cot 
descend to explain to parliament. : 

The Universe.” What pomposity! 
Anacharsis Cloots styled himself the orator 
ofthe human race. We have now the Or 
angemen of the Universe graduated a 
Poleglass, in the parish of Derryaghy! 

§ On which side does the want of can- 
dour lie? whether in the proprietorsof the 
Magazine, who expressed their doubts, oF 
in thie writer, who insinuates that their 
confession was reluctant. Surely be w# 
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picion, of its want of “exactness,” inas- 
much as he states, that “some attempts 

made by chemical means to restore 
the ORIGINAL, but without effect ;” 
which yet he has thought proper to pub- 
lish, without once putting its authenticity 
to the test, by requiring the attestation, or 
iving the names of the “ respectable per- 
sons” by whom itis said to have been taken. 


We have thought it a duty we owe, not. 


only to ourselves but to the Association to 
which we belong, thus to give a positive 
and direct confutation of this malignant 
calumny, lest by getting abroad into the 
seditious papers, it might mislead the unin- 
formed, the credulous, or the unwary. 
With the liberal and enlightened, the obli- 
gations, declarations, and objects of our In- 
stitution, so often published to the world, 
are amply sufficient to repel the horrid im. 
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reluctant to do justice to the candour of 
sheir motives. 
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putation here attempted to be fixed upon 
us; and which its enemies could not ex- 
tract from it, even by a chemical process. 
The public will now judge of what mate- 

rials “ the venerable and patriotic” print, im 
which this atrocious libel is inserted, ' is 
composed; and by what mean and infa- 
mous arts, a despicable and declining fac» 
tion in this country would obtain their ob- 
ject. *” 

JOHN TUCKER. 

JAMES REA. 

WILLIAM MARTIN. 
Derryaghy, Dec. 6, 1815. 





a 


** Let the public judge! Notwith- 
standing the taunts of the enemies of liber- 
ty, we glory in the cause of patriotism, of 
liberality, and of freedom, which it is trust- 
ed will be found to be neither despicable 
nor declining. 

“ Let the gall’d horse wince. Our withers 
are unwrung.” 


Es 





MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


EVER has there been a battle 

instantly followed with more im- 
portant consequences, than the battle 
of Leipsic. The hasty retreat, or 
more properly, rout of the French ar- 
mies; the depreciation of military 
character, as far as it relates to that 
foresight and circumspect precaution, 
which had been placed among the 
distinguished qualities of Napoleon, 
and which loss of reputation is much 
greater than the loss of a battle; the 
complete civil as well as military de- 
fection of Saxony, Bavaria, Westpha- 
lia, Bohemia, Hesse, &c., and, there. 
fore, the entire dissolution of the 
Rhenish confederation intended to 
have been the strong belt and girdle 
of the French empire ; the re-occu- 


pation of Hanover, the nentrality of © 


Switzerland, the retraction of Poland, 
the resurgency of patient and phleg- 
matic Holland, the excitement even 
ef his Serene Highness, the Prince of 


Orange, now aboutto assume the style 
of Sovereign, instead of Stadtholder, 
while the Cossacs of the Don are 
smoking their pipes with the burgh- 
ers of Amsterdam; the opening of 
the great rivers, the Elbe and the We- 
ser, and of the Bultic seas; and, more 
than all, the renewed intercourse of 
trade with the eontinent, so long ob- 
structed by a kind of military embar- 
go; in fine, the restoration, the deliv. 
erance, the ewanceparion of all, Eu- 
rope, all, excepting that country in 
which we feel ourselves most deeply 
interested, constant exception to all 
general remark, and which, under all 
chance or change, remains the unfor- 
tunate Island. 

And why unfortunate? (for we 
have tonched on a string that never 
fails to arrest our attention from the 
immediate subject.) Not that these 
Islanders are cannibals like those of 
the South sea, not that they break 
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through the law of nature, or re- 
nounce the commandments, or dbjure 
christianity, or offer up human sacri- 
fices, or expose their new-born chil- 
dren, or devote their young men to the 

of war, in order to rid themselves 
of a domestic burthen ; not on such 
accounts, is this Island to be always 
classed among the unfortunate; but, 
because a great proportion of the in- 
habitants believe in seven sacra. 
ments, and a small proportion believe 
in two; because while two church- 
es (both as we think wrongly) place 
religion in the disposal, and under 
the authority of a profession, the one 
putting the sovereign at its head, and 
the other paying a spiritual allegi- 
ance to the hops: both, as we believe, 
vainly endeavouring by an appear- 
ance of ‘uniformity, and a superficial 
resemblance, to attain to that internal 
unity, and exact correspondence of 
movement, which Charles the 5th 
found to be impracticable in the re- 
gulation of his watches, and which, 
then, but (alas for persecuted human- 
ity) too late, he concluded to be e- 
qually impracticable in the various 
and versatile mechanism of his fellow- 
creatures. Harrison was indeed re- 
warded by parliament, with the sum 
of £20,000, for his si gular ingenu- 
ity and industry in making tvo 
watches move almost exactly togeth- 
er, on sea and at shore; but by what 
nice knowledge of the secret springs 
in the human machinery, by what 
balance in the differences and dilata- 
bility of the various faculties and af. 
fections of mankind, will Mr. Can- 
ning, or any other political theologi- 
an, conciliate and harmonize the 
creed of the whole christian world 
amidst all its -agitations ? 

Dioclesian gave up the problem 
of religious uniformity in despair, 
and after two or three persecutions 
by fire, torture, and the sword, retir- 
ed to cultivate a cabbage-garden, 
where, no doubt, he clipped with iron 
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sheers all his shrabs and trees into 
an exact and miserable similitude of 
shape and formal regularity ; detest. 
ing as he did the wild exuberance 
and extravagant vegetation of na 
ture. Charles the 5th, also, wearied 
with the experiment of turning ‘the 
minds of men into the equability of 
time-keepers, retreated from ‘the 
world to his monastery ; but at the 
same time took care to leave to that 
world the legacy of his son Philip, 
and the Duke of—Alva. “ Believe 
as I do,” thundered Philip, “ or else 
I send among you, fire, sword, and 
the Duke of Alva.” “ Believe as[ 
do,” said the Inquisitor-General, “or 
make a trial of the thumb-screws, 
or of the wedge and the wooden boot, 
or of the red-hot pincers.” “ Mea. 
sure them by this bed,” said Pro- 
crustes, the prototype of persecution; 
“if too long, why cut them shorter; 
ifteo short, stretch them longer; but 
let all my subjects be measured by 
my rule.” Procrustes, and Diocle- 
sian, aud Charles 5th, and Philip 
the 2nd, his son, and his Lord Lieu- 
tenant the Duke of, Alva, and twene 
ty more experimenters on the inco- 
ercible and incompressible elements 
of the human mind, have totally fail- 
ed in their projects of making all 
men think alike by stretching and 
squeezing, and hacking and hewing 
their bodies;* and therefore this 
positive, palpable, gross and coarse 
persecution has been laid aside, for 
the adoption of that indirect nega- 
tive persecution which hides its hor. 
rid visage under the mask of tolera- 
fron. 

Not pains and penalties inflicted 











® We speak with equal abhorrence of 
persecution, whether by Catholics or by 
Protestants; and the same fatal St. Bartholo- 
mew which was stained by the massacre of 
the Protestants at Paris, was signalized, 
ninety years after, by the ejeetion of 2000 
ministers from their livings, in England, by 
the act of uniformity. + 
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on the bodies of men, but a mere suf- 
ferance in society, a total privation 
of its honours and high rewards, is 
the modern mode of assimilating 
minds and conciliating countries. 
Thumb-screws, and wooden boots, 
with in-driving wedges, and pincers, 
and all the iggegious machinery of 
torture are thrown by into the dun- 
» of oblivion ; but what are oaths, 
led with rancorous and calumniat- 
ing slanders on those to whom they 
are offered, inflicting in the very act 
of manumission the utmost contempt 
and most degrading insult ? What is 
this but to stretch the anhappy suf- 
ferer on the rack of mind, and: if we 
call ita thumb-screw to the spirit of 
aman, will not the harshness of the 
metaphor find its excuse in the truth 
uf the application? We declare that 
in stepping with slow and hesitating 
progress through the dark and hol- 
low-sounding chambers of the late 
bill of reliet, we imagired ourselves 
in the cells of the Inquisition, and 
that we saw the ancient instruments 
of torture hanging on the walls, 
while, in a corner of the dungeon, 
we discovered a dingy workman, a 
sortof renegade casuist, that knew 
all the secrets of lock: and key, just 
hammering the last rivet in an expur- 
gatory oath, complete in all its claws, 
or clauses, and with the smile of 
Shylock, complimenting himself in 
an “ Eureka,” on having produced 
the most excellent of modern man- 
traps, Pog 
The oath of allegiance, simple, 
concise, and therefore comprehen- 
sive, ought to be, and is commensur- 
able with the Constitution, and, tak- 
ing in the coronation oath, with all 
contained ander that Constitution, 
The sameness of the latter oath taken 
by the Sovereign, must have a cor- 
respondent identity in the oath of 
allegiance through all his ‘subjects, 
morder to maintain: a perfect and 
wilorm reciprocity of obligation. 


The oath that obliges the one to pro- 
tection, is the same; the oath that 
obliges all to obedience, ought also 
to be the same forall, It is not an 
oath made to subjugate, but to assd- 
ciate ; not to vilify, but to raise in 
self-valuation ; not to separate into 
casts, but to conciliate all into their 
common country, Was it ever meant 
to pass a large portion of people 
under the yoke, in the very act of 
making them co-partners in the pri- 
vileges of the State? Is this fabrica- 
tion of technical securities, the off- 
spring of a magnanimous and states- 
man-like mind, the mind of sucha 
man as William Pitt? 

We do not mean that most unfor- 
tunate man, whose life was spent'in 
the worst of civil wars, a constant 
battle carried on against himself ; 
who, in the prime topics of thie 
times, viz. the reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people, the war a- 
gainst the French people, and the 
emancipation of the Catholics, sacri- 
ficed both his early and latter con- 
victions to a comparatively pett 
personal ambition; and whe disii- 
pated his recollections of himself in 
the splendid sophistries of debate 
during the day, and at night by a 
necessary recarrence to the lethe of 
the bottle. No!'we mean the prior 
and pre-eminent William Pitt; and 
we ask, when this great-hearted 
statesman calledforth the hardy High- 
landers of the North, from ‘their 
mountains, to the succour and Con- 
solidation of the British Empire, did 
he employ any Duigenan of that 
day, to draw up an oath that might 
make them shudder in swallowiig 
it, a diffuse, expurgatory, delama- 
tory oath, vilifying, calumniatin 
aa degrading both to the giver eind 
the receiver, and keeping upthe hostile 
spirit on both sides, even amidst the 
profession of amnesty, and the ve 
solemnity of political adoption? No 
Duigenan then sat in the Cabinet; 
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and if he bad, he would have 
shrunk back from the eagie-eve 


of Chatham. What securities were 
then given against rebellion, a- 

inst Jacobitism, against the Pre- 
tender? Why, the oath of alle- 
giance, common to all bis Majesty’s 
subjects, and they obliterated their 
past rebellions, by their loyalty and 
services to the state; and wiped 
away the stain of attainders, with 
their blood ; and obtained, as they 
merited, a free competition in the 
field, the forum, and the senate, 
with their fellow.countrymen, for all 
the honours, and rewards, which a 
grateful government (when it ts suf- 
Sered,)is willing to bestow on a loyal 
and valiant people. 

In our minds, while an oath or 
oaths of this kiad, drawn up by an 
enemy, and impregnated through- 
out with a most inimical spirit, is 
employed as a meaus of union, the 
security must always be imperfect, 
as the cement (strange cement!) 
is more repulsive than binding in its 
nature; and no true adhesion, or so- 
cial affection, can ever take place 
between these islands, until govern- 
ing statesmen be emancipated from 
the thraldom of distrust and ungene. 
rous suspicion. Emancipation is as 
needful on the other side, as on this 
side of the channel, and the admi- 
nistration of such oaths demonstrates 
those who proffer them, to be more 
ill-qualified for genvine freedom, 
than those who take them. 

Let us then cal) upon these ministers 
who are so eagerto emancipate Eu- 
rope, and deliver iés nations, * to con- 
tribate to their happiness, give activ- 
ity to their industry, augment their 
comforts; and establish thuse bonds of 
confidence which alone can cement a 
durable union,” let us call on them, 
in regard to consistency, to apply 
their continental principles in all 
their extent to our domestic govern- 
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ment, and to follow up “the new on 
der of things about to be established 
abroad, “which is to secure to all 
their independence, and future tran. 
quiliity,” by paying that proper rege 
pect. yes, we say that respect, 
justly due from minds emaacipaied of 
prejudice, to the merits and misfor. 
tunes of the Catholic people of Ire. 
land, who glory in asserting, as it is 
to be presumed, the Protestant people 
of England and Scotland would do, 
in a similar situation, the indepen- 
dence and integrity of their religi. 
on, so perfectly compatible as all his. 
tory has proved it, with civil subordie 
nation, not to say subjection. 

To ministers whose hearts and 
heads may be raised, exalted, and 
inspired, by the late events upon the 
Continent, we should say, away with 
those paltry and precarious securities 
which are dictated by a spirit of com 
promise, or rather froma secret hope 
that they never will nor can be at 
cepted, and thus may, it is expected, 
prove an effectual and eternal bar to 
the liberty of Ireland. If these secu- 
rities be really necessary, we say, @ 
not. gtant Emancipation to those ® 
gainst whom, and in whom, you, at 
one and the same time, encourage, 
and cherish suspicion and disgust. 
Emancipation ought not to exist, nor 
take place under such conditions: it 
would be a forlorn hope beld out tothe 
hypocrite and the apostate, and such 
alone would, in consequence, become 
qualified to euter into the precincts 
of the constitution. Away with these 
long and complicated oaths, which 
are a disgrace to the statute book, 
both in the letter and the spirit; and 
twining with their hissing tongues 
and implicating folds, about te 
priesthood and their people, beat 4 
striking resemblance to those st 
pents that inyolved in their deadly 
grasp the holy Laocoon aad his 
happy children, 


* 
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« Ardentesque oculos suffecti sanguine et 


Sibila tambebant linguis vibrantibus ora.” 


On the whole, if in this great crisis 
oawiich hangs the weal or woe of 
mankind, the deliverance of Euro; re is 
really an object of the British minis- 
py, let them giveran early example 


of their sincerity, by being the libe- 


rators of Ireland, Napoleon also 
called himself the liberator of Eu- 
rope, but what was his pretence, let 
itbetheir purpose. He put off the 
complete organizing of “the great 
European Family,” of which, in 
course, he was to be the head and 
protector, until the destruction of 
Kngland as a preponderant maritime 
power, irreconcilable with the rights 
of mankind. Let not the confratern- 
ity ol these kingdoms be procrasti- 
nated, until the settlement of the 
Continent, and the ‘conquest of 
France. There is litle likelihood of 
aspeedy occurrence in either of these 
events. France is by nature, habit, 
principle, and “affection, a military 
monarchy, a vast campus martius un- 
der the acknowledged and acceptable 
sway of a perpetual dictature, and. is 
now embodied still more strongiy, 
and inspirited still more zealously by 
the all-powerful instinct of self. preser- 
vation. The Bourbon race without, 
hasas little chance of restoration, as 
arepublican revolution is to be ‘look- 
ed for within that country. Carnot is 
busied about the higher mathematics. 
Tallien is calculating the imports and 
exports of some town in Italy. ‘The 
Abbe Syeyesis now well satisfied in bis 
own estate, without troubling himself 
wih answering the question, what is 
tie “ Tiers Etat.” In short, France 
appears to us settled, bat Lurope 
ferns in all the agitation of anarchy, 
the anxiety and uncertainty of count- 
tf revolution, of powers hastening 
prematurely to grasp their shares, 
make square of round, and round of 
SELFAST MAG, NO. LXV, 
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square, as their separate interests and 
inclinations impel them. 

His serene Highness, the Prince of 
Orange assumes, at once, the stvle and 
title of Sovereign of the Free Nether 
lands, and, by virtue of a proclama- 
tion, annexes the Austrian, as well 
as Dutch Netherlands, te the United 
Provinces. With the same celerity 
he transmutes the whole into a mo- 
narchy ; whether absolute, or how 
limited, he will, no doubt, tell his 
goud people at amore convenient 
opportunity. In virtue of a conven- 
tion between the Prince Regent and 
the King of Prussia, the principality 
of Hildesheim has already been unit. 
ed to the states of his Royal High- 
ness in Germany, and the people are 
by proclamation invited to submit to 
their new sovereign, who professes 
to exercise no authority but for their 
own good, and at the same time 
points vut the great sacrifices which 
will still be demanded of them, to 
secure public order and tranquillity. 
In the name and by the command 
of the allied powers, an extraordinary 
contribation of two miilions of dole 
lars bas been laid on the general go- 
vernment of Saxony. The Crown 
Prince of Sweden is moving to his 
patriotic purpose of annexing Nor- 
way to bis new Scandinavian sove- 
reignty. Russia has again appro- 
priated Poland; Austria hastens to 
secure the sea-ports of the Adriatic, 
and to make a settlement in Italy ; 
in short, all the coalesced powers 
seem. to be anticipating, in their 
separate designs, the business of 
a Congress, and already, in a hun 
gry haste, and jealous greediness, 
more like the voracity of iufertor a- 
nimais, when the lion lies wounded 
in his den, ‘han the maynanimity of 
justice, and the patience of cote 
scious power, are each snatching a 
portion of the spoiis, as if fearful of 
an equitable distribution, 
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This, indeed, we shouk! consider 
as a period marked out by Provir 
dence for a grand review of the Law 
subsisting between states, and the 
obligations that flow from it; the 
true end of the great society estab. 
lished by nature between all nations ; 
the mutual assistance to be derived 
for mutual melioration; the rights, 
the independence, the equality, the 
sovereignty of small states, as well 
as large ones; in short, to revise and 
amend the natural law of political 
societies, so as to establish, under the 
authority of an European Conven- 
tion, a new order of things, funded 
on right reason, equity, and the 
nature and wantsof mankind, which 
might checkythe ambition of those 
wicked imps called conquerors, and 
prepare the way for perpetual peace. 
A new order of things! but is ihere 
any thing new in seizing and incor- 
porating countries too weak to resist, 
under the sole pretence pf conve- 
nience ? in taking a slice from these 
territories, in giving a sop to every 
Cerberus, in copying the French ex- 
ample of making, according to their 
geographical conceits, the demarca 
tion of covatries, without any reyard 
to the habiiudes or attachments of 
the people, who may say tothe bones 
of their ancestors, arse aud come 
with us into a foreign land. Deliwer- 
ance of Europe! Emancipation of 
the nations! great and glorious 
words, which might be chanyed in- 
to realities, should these emperors, 
and kings, and princes, whom a great 
opportunity for working geod to 
mankind bas brought together, now 
vssemble by their representatives, in 
a congress, to make Rurepe a civil 
society, not a mete ebb aud flow of 
an ocean in arms. This would be 
the deliverance of Europe, whosg 
people bave had for so many years 
no enjoyment of peace, or prospect 
of any permanent security, but are 
kept ina state of avarchy aud cans 
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stant agitation. Let the rights of 
nations, both on the land and y 
the ocean, be fixed by a solemn de. 
clarauion, guaranteed by the united 
power of so many sovereigns, and 
this indeed would be a new epoch ig 
the history of mankind. All else 
will be but a repetition of diplomas 
tic insincerity, and a strife of ambie 
tion, without any regard to the frege 
dom or happiness of mankind, 

We despair, however, of any pros 
gress at present being made in ary 
al road to the philosophy of polities, 
or even in thre attempt to lay the 
grouridwork of any permanent peace. 
From the late experience of humaa 
aflairs, we should think that the mind 
of man io all this part of the world has 
been gradualiy inveigled, and as it 
were, enlisted for lile into milsary 
eccupation and its subordinate eme 
ployments, vot as a casual eds 
gence, but as the constant condition, 
of our sublunary lot ; all our prite 
Ciples, our practices, aud Our pre 
fessions, being made submissive do 
this overwhelming insanity, In fact 
the people, at first seduced into wat, 
appear (such is thew stranye uieete 
graity;) lo grow fonder of it thea 
their rulers. Like the war hosse, 
they rejoice ia the battle, and their 
wounds are pot felt. The more blood 
that is spilt, the more ardent they 
grow. The heavier burdens they 
bear, they more willingly stoop 10 
the additional load. At this moment, 
however, we look forward with some 
de.ree of confideace to what may 
be called a truce, or breathing-\une 
iu the long course of warlare; @ 
we even hail the slight indicatios 
approaching nepotiation, when whe 
Licenser, (a government office 
lately rejected from an occasion 
piece brought out on the Lat 
stage, some songs which were meres 
ly calculated to echo the 
voice, bat in reality only showered & 
torrent of nick-names upon Napaleon. 

er 
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The belligerent parties have made 


a full experiment of each other’s 
grength. “I know thy strength, 
and thou knowest mine” There is 
an exhausted state on both sides, a 
gate of useful recollection. The 
winter will soo make a necessary 
suspension of hostilities throughout 
the whole line of military operation, 
from the Adriatic to the Baltic. Our 
rulers seem to be inclined to rein in 
the blind fury of the people, to 
take them out of the hands of those 
who convert the miseries of mankind 
into a selfish speculation, and would 
make Europe now administer to their 
mercenary purposes, as they made 
use before of Africa. May our mi- 
nisters prove incontrovertibly, that 
it is not their desire or design to auy- 
ment and prolong the calamities of 
the continent to such an extent of 
desolation, as to crush all internal 
industry, and extinguish the most 
distant hope of interfering with the 
mercantile monopolism of Great 
Britain. The prolongation of the 
sual Christmas recess of Parlia- 
ment, seems to indicate the likeli- 
hood of a negociation for peace, ‘al- 


thongh, on the other hand, the new - 


sovereignty established in Holland, 
and recognized in the British Ga- 
mite, (probably with the view of 
adding the dignity of a crowned 
tead in place of the old fashioned 
tlt of Stadtholder,? to the one party 
in the intended matrimonial alliance, ) 
with several other political disposi- 
tions already made on the continent, 
would seem to prove, that some of the 
coalesced powers are not willing to’ 
wait for the result of negotiation, 

are ready to make the most they 
cu of their separate “* uti possede- 
ts.” Bonaparte is hot the only de- 
“oyer of ancient republics, and 
creator of Kings; and it is truly 
‘stenishing how indignantly bis plans 
of *xternal policy have been, on 

occasions, reprobated, yet how 
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closely they have been imitated, 
when opportunity served, 
How then are we to reconcile these + 

facts of a premature appropriation 
of territory by Great Britain, with 
the temperate and magnanimous de- 
claration issued by the allied powers 
-from Frankfort, on the Ist instant, 
in which the ebject of their alliance 
is stated to be such a just equilibrium 
and wise partition of strength, as 
may secure the independence of all 
nations, of France as well as the 
rest of the European states, only 
abating that preponderance which 
Napoleon has exercised beyond the 
limits of his Empire. This state 
paper contains more matter in fewer 
words, than occurs in the history of 
diplomacy. It announces, that the 
first use made of victory was to offer ¢ 
peace to Napoleon, on the equitable 
basis of general independence, in- 
cluding that of France, even with 
an acquisition of territory, such as 
she never knew under her dings, 
thereby tacitly recognizing the au- 
thority of Napoleon, and disavow- 
ing all designs of restoring the Bour- 
bon race; wishing well to France, 
to her arts, to her commerce, and 
adding, in a sentence of most useful 
application, “ that a people can only 
be tranquil, in proportion as it is hup- 
py;” from whence may be collected 
the true causes of popular discontent 
and disaffection, and also the meaus 
of certainly remedying these public 
evils. 

Notwithstanding this declaration, 
the Crown Prince holds to his pre- 
tensions on Norway, and is about to 
take. possession of. Holstein; and, 
on the whole, it is curious to ob- 
serve, that two Frenchmen, one in 
France, and the other out of it, have, 
beyond question, the greatest in- 
fluence in the affairs of Europe. 

Sincerely do we lament that spirit 
of political exasperation in this coune 
try, which generates the most eu- 
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bittered and rancorous personality 
and recrimination, notonly “ fright- 
ing the isle from its propriety, ”” but 
nixing with, and poisoning all the 
Offices and functions of civil life. 
This spirit has even spread into the 
sacred recesses of the law, and, 
as it were, filled the Four-Courts 
with the over-thowing of the Liffey. 
Without waiting to inquire, whether 
it be libellous to publish a true re- 
port of what passed in court, whe- 
ther the e:rors of the advocate are 
to be visited on the client, or whe- 
ther, in a late instance, the fault 
was most attributable to the acqui- 
escence in hearing, or to intemper- 
ance in speaking, we shall only take 
occasion to observe, that the “ fons 

donmgo mali? is in the political 
perturbation, and disorder ol whe 
country, itself originating, solely, 
from the une qu: il dispe nsations of the 
British Constitution. While this per- 
version of public justice, in the very 
sources of state authority, continues, 
can be expected, than 
that every subordinate, or even co- 
ordinate function and functionary, 
will imbibe more or less of these 
bitter waters 

While Ireland continues to be an 
abridgement of all that is unpleasing 
in politics, the very good nature, 
and amiability of personal character, 
will be curdled into the strongest 
antipathies, aud most vindictive ani- 
mosities of speech and even of ac- 
tion, An Irishman, areal lrishman, 
out of Ireland, may have his reason 
uuclouded, bis heart expanded, and 
his sensibilny to every human being 
ulways alive and active, but a dre- 
land, in his own country, the best 
dispositions of his nature are per 


nothing else 


verted by injury or insult; and 
thus, strange’ as it is, it is only 
abroad that the native and indige- 


nous Irish character is displayed, 
while at home an artificial ae ule 
gatural acrimony disuils through 
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every rank of society, and every 
profession, and the manners are 
soured into inciv ility, when they are 
formed on the model of laws sy posed 
to be cruel and unjust. 

Our new Fu Lieutenant, indeed, 
iv a polite > but ambidextrous answer, 
has made a promise of “an equal 
and impartial administration of jus. 
tice to ali classes of his Majesty's 
subjects ;” yet, although we doubt 
not the sincerity of the Viceroy, we 
think that he has prontsed more 
than he himself is able to pertorm, 
while sucha rigid and exas) erating 
system of political distinction keepsan 
habitual hold of the minis of either 
our lay or clerical magistracy. “ Hea 
ven is high up, and the E nperor is 
far off,” exclaim the poor peasantry 
in Russia. Perhaps Lord W hitworth’s 
declaration may be merely a state 
formulary, yet it may be misinter- 
preted to be an oblique censure, both 
on the spirit of the laws, and the 
practice of his predecessor, What 
the nation. wants is a security still 
stronger than the promise of the Vices 
roy, aed which would supercede the 
necessity of such a promise, by the 
power and ubiquity of operative law, 
net depénding on the gracious later. 
ference of the chief uiagistrate. 

On the 8th inst. the Catholic 
Board, on the motion of Dr. Drom- 
goole, came toa resolution, which 
passed without a division, and which 
from its great importance as defint- 
tive of the sense of that Body to 
whom is plac ed the confidence of the 
Catholics of Ireland, we think tt ab- 
solutely necessary to trans¢ ribe. 

‘+ Resolved, that we think it ne 
cessary at this particular time to re 
adopt our resolution of the year 1810, 
that as Irishmen, and Catholics, we 
never can nor will consent to aay 
juterference on the part of the Crown 
in the appointment of our bishops; 
and that with every disposition to 
meet as far as can be done, the wel 
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es of every part of our parliament- 
ary friends and Protestant fellow-sub- 
ects, we yet feel ourselves bound to 
declare, that no settlement can be fi- 
nal and satisfactory, which has for 
its basis, or at all involves, any In- 
novation or alteration to be made by 


authority of Parliament in the doc-_ 


trine or discipline of the Catholic 
church of Ireland ; that this declar- 
ation is not lightly made, but is 
grounded on the concurrence of this 
Board with the Prelates, and in the 
sentiments of the Catholic body at 
large, and publicly and repeatedly 
expressed at the several meetings 
held for the last three years In every 
part of the kingdom,” This _reso- 
lution forms a symbol of national 
sentiment on the subject of secur 
ties; yet perhaps it may be mght to 
aunex a short extract from the speech 
of Daniel O’Connell, as it may in 
some degree be thought to modity 
the resolution; Or at least will testi- 
fy not onlythe spirit of decision, but 
“the spirit of accommodation,” in. e- 
very point where it is possible to ac- 
commodate, consistently with supe- 
rior obligations, “ Any connexion” 
said Mr. O’Connell “ between the 
Crown and the Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland, must, of course, be of a 
political nature, and against such we 
do protest, and have a right to pro 
test; but if the revered and vener- 
able prelates of our charch, exercis- 
ing their discretion as to that which 
beionys to them « xclusively—the 
deiails of discipline—shall deem it 
right to establish a system ol domes- 
lic nomination—of a nomination 
purely and exclusively Irish—if our 
prelates deem it right in their wis- 
dom and piety to establish any such 
arrangement, the Board will not in- 
terfere in that arrangement,, because 
ithas no right whatsoever to inter. 
fere with it ; butit will certainly ap- 
Plaud and gratefully receive such dee 
Cision,”’ 
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The resolution. therefore, cannot 
be misinterpreted as either “ dicta- 
tion” or “instruction,” or coming 
from any intermediate deliberative 
body, but is a matured manifestation, 
a consociaiion of upinion in the pre- 
lacy, the people, and those possess- 
ed of their confidence, on a subject of 
vital importance to civil liberty, and 
the integrity (in every sense) of 
their religion; nor do they shew 
themselves less worthy of winning 
and wearing the glorious reward of 
their active perseverance, by not 
condescending before hand to be plac- 
ed in that condition where they 
thight be led to barter away the 
blessings of that very emancipation 
which they hope, in a short future, to 
enjoy. ‘They long for deliverance 
from political servitude. They will 
‘** hope against hope, and ask till they 
receive,” but they disdain, in their 
very qualification of liberty, to ren- 
der themselves liable to a speedy re- 
newal oi their chains. ‘They think 
those who are nominally free, and yet 
really aie welling slaves, to bein a 
rank much lower than that in which 
their evil destinies have placed them, 
and sensible that involuntary servis 
tude may be deemed a misfortune, 
but not a crime, they would not seek 
their redemption merely to have the 
Occasion of setting to sale their ine 
estimable share of the invaluable con- 
stitution. 

This resolution, distinct and exe 
plicit, final and conclusive, supers 
seies the necessity of a conference 
with their parliamentary advocates, 
upon a great part of the Catholic 
quesiion ; yet there is much to be 
gained from a mutual good under 
standing in respect to the heads of a 
biti of relief, and we therefore were 
glad to see thatthe disagreement, as 
is frequently the case, lay rather in 
words than things, and has been re- 
moved by substituting the term sug- 
gestion tor these of “ dictation” or 
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“jnstruction,” whieh never could 
have been intended by the Board. 
A second “ verbosaet grandis epis- 
tola’? came from Lord Donoughmore 
at Knocklofty, (whether the creation 
of one or of six days, is immaterial 
to history,) dated on the same day 
(the 8th,) in which the resolution 
was passed ; and notwithstanding the 
Knockiofiiness of tove and expression 
im the former parts of ‘the letter, the 
subject in dispute seems to be given 
up in the concluding clause, and the 
wish of the Board, natural and indeed 
necessary as it is, to be acceded to 
by this excellent nobleman, who has 
himself his slight fits of warmth and 
irritability, and should pardon them 
in others. 

We prefer such a decisive reso- 
lution as that of Dr. Dromegoole, e- 
ven to drawing up the heads of a 
bill, because we remember it is just 
thirty years ago since Henry Fiood 
brought a bill of retorm into Parlia- 
ment, which was rejected by a large 
majority inthe House of Commons, 
on the ground, or rather gladly 
seizing the pretert of its having 
originated in another assembly, viz. 
the Volunteer Convention. Lord 
Charlemont had the address to make 
that assembly adjouru, which in a 
few days was follow’d by its disso- 
lution, and’ Mr. Flood, with many 
others, slunk off in. silent acquies- 
cence. ‘The wheel has again turned 
round, and we are to see whether 
the Catholics of Ireland are to be 
duped by their leaders in tbe same 
way the Protestants were in the year 
1733, and on the very same pretext, 
that they have imterfered with the 
province and prerogatives of the high 
court of Parliament. 

It should ever be temembered 
that a public body ought not in jus- 
tice to be made responsible for in- 
cautious, and as we think, unseason- 
able observations of individuals in 
their assembly; several of which 
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fell from Dr. Dromgoole, in hig 
speech introductory of a resolotion 
which was, we may say, unanimous. 
ly accepted, as a great landmark of 
religious, and not less of political 
liberty. We doubt not that with 
Mr. Grattan all will as heartily agree 
as we do in desiring “a complete @s 
mancipation without injury to the 
Catholic church and relivion ; the 
perpetuation of the Protestant suc. 
cession to the crown, and the presere 
vation of the Protestant church.” 
And considering this Protestant de 
claration as perfectly compatible 
with the aforesaid Catholic resolye 
tion, we should suppose that Lord 
Dovoughmore and Mr. Grattan, ree 
vered as they ever must be, as the 
most honourab!e of men, and best of 
patriots, will not be captious about 
words, or think thatthe maintenance 
of principles is to be interpreted as 
‘an unwillingness to accommodate 
and conciliate” in every thing which 
cau admit of it, saving and except 
ing the diseipline and doctrine of 
the Catholic church, Let it not be 
hastily concluded that to suggest 
their sentiments, on the part of the 
petitioners, is to form or to prepare 
a bill in exclusion of their parliamen- 
tary advocates, when it is the great 
ambition of the Board to acquire 
friends, and not by any wantof re 
spect or gratitude to repel them. The 
English and Irish Catholics differ in 
this, that the former have no objec- 
tion to an arrangement with Govern. 
ment by mutual satisfaction and se 
curity, which would put the Romate 
Catholic religion under the support 
of the state, and which they tbink 
might be effected without detriment 
to the integrity and independence of 
their church, and their own spiritual 
allegiance. The lrish Catholics are 
of an opposite opinion ; and yet both 
profess that no change ought to be 
made in prejudice of the authority, 
the doctrine or discipline of the Cas 
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tholic church, It is evident that the 
Whig party 10 England coincide in 
sentiment with the English Catholics, 
(a comparatively small, though re- 
spectable body,) and that Lord Do- 
noughmore and Mr. Grattan are ho- 
porary members of that mitigated 
sristocracy which are really so proud 
in ther conduct, and sometimes so 
popular in their professions. The 
Whig party of England are only a 
club. and the Catholics of England 
are little more than a club, in com- 
parison to the population of this coun- 
ity; they are mere twigs, but this 
isthe club of Hercules. 

in the course of the events, which 
accompanied and succeeded the 
French revolution, a rapidity of 
movement has on many occasions 
taken place, which by a dazzling 
succession of events, astonished and 
confounded, by baffling all the pow- 
ers of conjecture. Similar scenes 
have been repeated m the present 
year, in which the fortunes of Bona- 
parte have experienced a reverse, 
not previously calculated upon either 
by himself, or his enemies. The 
friends of liberty, while they have'no 


sympathy with him, either in his ele-- 


vation on the ruins, or rather may 
we hope, the temporary obstructions 
of the cause of freedom in France, 
hor in bis present depression, cannot 
however but feel nyuch anxiety as to 
the future course of events. Attach- 
ed solely to the cause of the people, 
and animated only in their interests, 
without embarking in the cause of 
Kings ‘or Emperors, recollecting that 


q “en ana Lords may flourish or ‘may 
a | 

A breath can make them as a breath has 
made,” 


the ardent and consistent friends to 
berry inguire what is to succeed, 
Will the Freach, threatened by inva- 
00, and a second concert.of Princes, 
ly for refuge to the principles of 
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freedom, and once more expel their 
invaders, by the restoration of a re- 
public ? itl Bonaparte be content 
to sit on his degraded throne, as his 
Empress was instructed to call his 
power being restrained within’ the 
ancient boundaries of France ? Or 


will the dutage of the world return in 


the restoration of the Bourbons? One 
thing however has been gained by 
the experience of the last twenty 
years confusion, and by the present 
abandonment of hopes arising from 
the failure of immediate fruits from 
the French revolution. The danger 
and futility of attempting to intros 
duce revolutions by force, and with- 
out previous instruction patiently 
communicated to the mass of the 
people, has becomeapparent. The 
progress to revolution must, there- 
tore, be slow, and the public 
mind must be patiently and sedu- 
lously improved. The bane of the 
French revolution was in its rapidity, 
and in the general ignorance of the 
people. 

The conduct of the allies is suspi- 
cious, and notwithstanding the gene- 
rous credit which has been given to 
the honesty of their intentions, yet 
still it is difficult to suppose ger: are 
actuated by any sincere: regards for 
the welfare of the people, over whom 
they rule, but rather by a sordid at- 
tachment to their own selfish inter- 
ests, Hence there is reason to fear 
that an unsuspecting confidence may 
be carried too far, and more credit 
may be given to princes, than they 
really deserve. Facts form the best 
commentaries, and an appeal to ace 
tions does not tend to increase Confir 
dence in the purity of the intentions 
of the present opponents to France, 
Will Austria, Russia and Prussia, re- 
store Poiand, which their predecessors 
robbed, and divided among themselv- 
es? Will Alexander restore Finland, 
which he filched from Sweden? Or 
will the Crown Prince, now so much 
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applauded, though lately so much a- 
bused by the same persons, forbear 
from the iniquitous scheme of wrest- 
ing Norway from Denmark, as an e- 
quivalent for Finland, as if suflering 
spoliation from others, conferred a 
right to rob a neighbour in re- 
turn > One of the first move- 
ments in Holland is to render the 
son of the late Stadtholder sovereign 
prince, or probably in the progress of 
the drama, King of Holland. The 
flimsy pretext of making this plan 
appear to arise from a popular move- 
ment is played off, but it is a poor imi- 
tation of Bonaparte’s trick of making 
Kings. 
tended sanction of the people, when 
itsuited the purposes of his crooked 
policy. The allies have now taken 
up histrade of King-making. Thus, 
as in many other instances, have the 
enemies of France first vehemently 
condemned, and then adopted the 
practices of that nation, sometimes in 
the imitation of their good measures, 
but ‘more frequently in adopting 
some of their more questionable, and 
even atrocious proceedings. 

At home ministers hold an abigu- 
ous course. In parliament, they af. 
fect the language of moderation aud 
conciliation, and give hopes of peace, 
Their conduct appears to partake of 
that doub'e game, which cag readily 
shift, and adapt itself to * existing 
circumstances.” If they can do no 
better, they will make peace; but if 
another crusade to march to Paris, 
and restore the Bourbons, could be 
patched up from the discordant ma- 
terials of the allies, we would notan- 
swer for them possessing the virtue 
of forbearance in refusing to partake 
in the mad project. The licenser of 
plays previously to acting, under the 
authority of the Lord Chamberlain, 
has lately prohibited some songs in a 
farce calied the Orange Boven, be- 
cause they abused Bonaparte. This 
was asit ought to be, Li is unmanly 


He too could call in the pre- . 


[ Dec, 


to abuse an adversary, But the Cog 
rier and the ‘Times are permitted tg 
Issue the Most sanguinary, impoliic, 
and illiberal war-whoop, while thes 
papers are supposed to be especially 
under the patronage aud coutroul of 
government, 

The ignorant, or rather the mahei. 
Ous, attempt to confound the cause of 
France with the sacred duty of cher. 
ishing the priaciples of ‘liberty at 
home. Notwo things can be more 
Opposite. Freedom has been long 
blotted out of the French Imperial 
Calendar. Hatred to liberty has by 
this confusion of terms, received ag 
additional exacerbation, but its true 
friends disregard the malignant at. 
tempt. Ifthey only maintain their 
own Consistency of character, they 
may despise the mightiest efforts of 
their enemies, and protected by a 
Conscious sense of the purity of their 
motives, they may set their oppo 
nents at defiance, 

The advocates of freedom care lit 
tle about ai! the overturnings, which 
do not produce an increase of libeity 
to the people; and this sentiment 
they feariessly avow in the worst of 
times, and ata period, when it has 
become fashionable for many, with 
the accents of liberty on their lips 
by their general conduct and expres 
sions, completely to undermme the 
foundations on which freedom only 
can be erected, ‘They misuse terms 
Patriotism, in their vocabulary, 1s the 
support of power. Loyalty 1s a mere 
blind attachmeat to royalty, and lie 
berty is with them only a specious 
term for supporing the tyranny of 
one set of rulers against another, 
while both act in their turn of possess 
ing power against the rights of ths 
people.* 

—-= — 


® The conflicting stare of the friends and 
enemies of liberty is forcibly portrayed ™ 
the last number of the Monthly Review, # 
the following energetic terms. 
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This perversion of terms not only 
aflects our common conversation, but 
leads to the adoption of erroneous i- 
deas, and prodaces a political insan- 
ny answering to the definition given 
by Dr. Hasiam, on a late trial in 
London, of petsorts labouring under 
«Ther right is 


a mental malady. 
rao + our ey il.” 


our wrong, and thet 
Some of the best characters are as- 
sailed by the foul voice of calumny, 
andthe unthinking and anreflecting 
fallow the echo, without taking pains 
to examine whether Rumour with 
her hundred tongues may not assail 
the deserving often or generally in 
prefe rence to the undeserving. ‘Thus 
in the language of the promoters and 
dupes of prejudice, the name of 
Counsellor O’Conneil ts become a 
signal for reproach. Jn the pe rlorme 
ance of a duty which we consider 
every man owes to injured Innocence, 
to defend a character unjustly 
attacked, the writer of this portion of 
the Retrospe ct hesitates not to Say, 
that fle has long watched the political 
conduct of Counsellor O'Connell, 
and has found it to be consistent, li- 
beral, and patriotic, throughout its 
general tenor. At the Catholic Board 
be is firm and conciliating, In his 
defence of John Magee he was 
strong and sudaunted as an honest 
advocate, not sacrificing the wishes 
of hisclient to a selfish fear of offend- 
Ing the Ben h, and a dre ad of injures 
ing his practice at the bar, by incur- 
Mg their Gispleasure. Unlike a@ itde 
jority of bis jegai brethren, he pos - 


— _——-~ en - 


os The antidotes of enthusiasm, the reme- 
dies of fanaticism, the preventatives of sue 
Perstition, the emollients of zealotry, the 
alteratives of credulity, the solvents of bigot- 
ry, and the lenitives of intolesance, should 
how be sought every where among the 
hoards of literature, and forced into fresh 
circulation. That industry is incessant, 
formidable, energetic, organized, and eilica- 
cous, with which fraud and folly assail the 
crumbling bulwarks of good sense.” 

BELFAST MAG. NO. LXV. 
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poned his interest to his duty ; for in 
the present state of the bar, both in 
england and Ireland, timidity and 
venalitv, with a few virtuous excep- 
tions, reige triumphaot,- To sum up 
his character in a few words, he may 
he called Tue virnivous, THE PATRIe 
“OTIC, THE ENLIGHTENED, THE LIBERe 
AL O'CONNELL, THE ENEMY OF RE* 
LIGIOUS DISTINCTION’, THE FRIEND 
OF LIBERTY, AND THE FRIEND OF 
MAN. Ever at his post, he disap- 
proves, in the Catholic Board, of Dr. 
Dromgoole, when his language a. 
gainst other sects assumed the ape 
pearance of intolerance, To shaw 
that both our praise and censure are 
discriminating, while O'Connell is 
applauded and pratse dd in the honest 
unadulatory truth, 
the oc aston il Janse, or more perma 
nene error of Dr. Dromgoole in bis 
late Spee it, Is honestly and decided. 
ly censured ;-and bigotry finds no 
sanction in our pages, whether it be 
uttered by a Duigenan or a Drom- 
goole.* ‘Yet it would not be reasons 
able to expect perte ction ou one side, 


lanwuage of 


“A commentary on Dr. Dromgoole’s 
speech has accompanied an edition of it, 
republished in Belfast. ‘The commentary 
is written in the declamatory, virulent, 
and malignant style, which has character- 
ized other publications from the sane 
quarter, From the venom of his style, 
the writer proves he only wants the pow- 
er to be the most intolerant of persecutors. 
He deals not in argument, for sound rea- 
son is against him, but he acts as if perve- 
cution and malignity changed their nature, 
when employed by a bigotted Protestant. 
Equal justice grants no exclusive patent 
to Protestants to tyranmize or abuse. It is 
disgusting to see a writer, while condemne 
ing bigotry in others, exemplify it in 
the strongest manner in his produce 
tions. Out of his own mouth this writer 
is condemned. In his own example, he 
proves the fierceyess of the spirit of bigo- 
try, even in his attempt to convict others 
of what he himself so notoriously prac 
tices. When will men learn to kaow 
themselves ? 
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Many oanfairly arraign, and gladly 
catch at any deviation from the strict 
line of rectitude in the person of an 
opponent, who yet pass over mn si- 
leace, if hot with approbation, acts 
not less glaring on their own side. 
They who support or palliate the in- 
temperate bigotry and violence of 
Orange societies, bave no claim to 
be heard in noisy and partial decla- 
mations against the bigotry of a Ca- 
thelic. Let them first establish their 
character for impartiality by disa- 
vowing bigotry on their own side. 
Counsellor O’Conneli has been ace 
cused of viclence by many who 
squeamishly affect to preach up mo- 
deration, which when trapsiated in- 
to their language, means a mawkish 
indecision of character, and an ab- 
staining from. using manly decided 
expressions on proper occasions, «He 
is mot violent, but he possesses the 
steadiness and firmness of an honest 
man. He bas risqued much in the 
cause of public virtue. He did not 
weigh how far he might carry his 
public spirit, nor nicely balance be- 
tween public good and private gain, 
or how far be might carry the appear- 
ance of the former without injuring 
the latter. ‘There is a moral risque 
which a man resolved to be honest 
must on some occasions encounter, 
which requires at least as great an 
cxertion of civil Courage as warriors 
require of personal courage in the 
field of battle, and the following sen- 
timent of Metellus showed the pos- 
session of as strong a mind as ever 
Cesar, or Bonaparte, or any otber 
ambitious hero or robber of ancient 
or modern times discovered in prac- 
tising the arts of human destraction, 
« If t were always sale to do right, 
who would ever do wrong? But good 
men are distinguished by choosing 
‘o do right, even when it is least for 
iheirsatety to do so.” To this praise 
Covusellor O'Connell is fairly en- 
titled ; and ahhough virtue is its 
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own best reward, it is nevertheless 
generous in the Catholics to agree 
to present him with a. service of 
plate, of the value of 1000 guineas, 
In these times the people should 

nerously reward their honest advos 
cates, to™iry to counterbalance the 
favours so profusely heaped by g0s 
VYernments on their mercenary supe 
porters. The looking for promotion 
forms recruits, and arrays a hireling 
army in defence of arbitrary power, 
The people have not posts a i pei 
sions to bestow, but let them be true 
to themselves in discharging the debt 


of gratitude which they owe to their. 


honest advocates; fer in the 


formance of this duty, to their. 


shame be it spoken, they are often 
deficient. The inconstancy and in. 
gratitude of the people are nearly as 
conspicuous and blameable as the 
venality and corruptions of govern« 
ment. A desire to discharge the 
debt of gratitude which Ireland owes 
to an undaunted defender and an ho- 
nest advocate, has caused the fore 
going tribute to be paid to the cha 
racter of Daniel O'Connell. it is 
unpurehased and uninfluenced by the 
consideration of party motives.* 


_ = ad —<—_ 


* Counsellor Finlay has well delineated 
the character of Counsellor O’Connell in 
his speech at the Catholic Board, on the 
motion for presenting him with a service 
of plate. 


“ Of the vicious, none can be patriots; 
of the selfish, none can be patriots; of the 
virtuous, few can be patriots, The love 
of ease, the fear of slander, the dread of 
power, the dislike to strife, the value of @ 
man’s time to his family, the value of @ 
man’s repose to himself, the indifference of 





public apathy, the inconstancy Kabieerss 


lar applause, but above all, the 


“ 
general misrepresentation, discourage the. 


good from the ambition of a patriot. , 
“ Ten years have tried the fidelity of 


O'Connell, and you stand now indelted to 


him in the article of gratitude, not 
for the quantity of service confi 


the time during whieh thetrial has beea: 
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The Catholic Board have shown 
themselves real friends to the peace 
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racted, and the expression of your 
collective gratitude deferred. 

«Eminent and propinent in these three 
relations of patriot, Irishman, and lawyer, 
history will describe Dan1Et O'CONNELL ; 

ess in the relativas of private life, 
matchless in the duties of private friend- 
ship, beloved by every man who knows 
him, esteemed by all who have not a 
indice or an interest in disliking him, 
with manners that instantly disarm hostili- 
ty, there never yet was a man introduced 
w him for the first time, under prepos- 
sessions to his disadvantage, that did not 
feel his dislike hastily evaporating, and 
depart from the conference a convert to 
esteem. At five in the morning you will 
find him in his study ; at five in the even- 
ing you will probably find him still labour- 
ing in the public service; if you cannot 
find him thus employed, you may be almost 
certain of finding him at home, I never 
knew any man of equal industry ; I never 
thought any man could be so industrious, 
No man at the bar labours more in his 
ession, and no man at the board la- 
rs so much in politics ; but to labour so 
much, and to labour so well, far exceeds the 
common notions of human capability. 

“ Social and sober, polite and unceremo- 
nious, chearful, affable, candid, and sia~ 
cere; proud with the haughty, and meek 
withthe humble, his frown rebukes ar- 
rogance'to inferiority, and his smile lifts 
humility to his own level: his virtues can- 
not be indifferent to you; they should be 
objects of your care, for they have been 
agents of your interest. 7 
“Such a man, in difficult times, volunteer. 
ed as the advocate of press and people, 
The apathy that followed the measure of 
the union, had depressed the nation to po- 
litical indifference. Lord Clare had de- 
Cared in the British House of Peers, that 
the Catholic people felt uninterested in 
the question of emancipation. It became 
hecessary to correct the error of the fact. 
The two great pillars on which Emanci- 
pation could be raised, were the exercise of 
4 free press, and the exercise of the right 
of petition. O’Connell started the advo- 
tate of both; and here commenced the 
political hostiliry between the interested 
advocate for the governor, and the disin- 
terested advocate for the governed; that 
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of the country, by their exertions to 
suppress any tendency in the poorer. 





ee ee 
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is, between Mr. Saurin and Mr. O’Con- 
nell, 
* It is your duty to hold up O'Connell, 


It has been said, with some truth, that no 


man ever yet yoked his fortunes to the 
fate of Ireland, who was not ruined by 
the connection. 

** Power has attempted to put down 
O'Connell ; it is the people's interest to 
hold him up. What would you do with- 
out him? Who would you get like him? 
In his political and forensic capacities, his 
enemies allow that he possesses two quali- 
tics always essential—not always combined ; 
an INTREPID advocate, an HONEST pa- 
triot. A clear head, an honest heart, and 
a manly purpose, seldom united—are 
united in him, and necessary for you. He 
resembles Mr. Whitbread in that every 
day working talent, which does the busi- 
ness of practical usefulness, and which in 
both, curious to say, is compatible with 
eminence of talent; a sort of talent that 
does not work itself down; that, like the 
memory, gathers vigour from its toil, and, 
like the bridge of C:esar, acquires strength 
and solidity from the very weight of its 
burden. Therefore, Whitbread, in’ real 
usefulness, is worth half of the opposition ; 
he is, in fact, an opposition in himself, 
and so it is with O'Connell. Compared 
with such a man, what are the dozen of 
periodic orators, who, like myself, come 
forth with a holiday speech, decked in the 
finest trappings of our eloquence! Give 
me the man who is not afraid to lose cha- 
racter by every day work ; who will speak 


weil to-day, and ill to-morrow, Every 


man who speaks often, must sometimes ~ 
speak ill; health, indisposition, coustitu- 
tion, fits of dullness, many things ~~ 
cause it: but give me the maa who wiil 
not avoid speaking, when necessary, be- 
cause he may speak with less effect; who 
will not deem it necessary to let the soil 
lie fallow, in order to give value to the 
future production; who, in truth, is more 
anxious for the public service, than hiv 
own fame; and who, in calling the public 
attention, rests upon facts, and not upon 
phrases ! ; 

* “this power of continual exertion falls 
to the lot of very few; for my own part, 
ia my humble exertions, I have found oe- 
casional periodic exe:tion more fhen 
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classes of their community, to enter 
into the associations of Ribboumen or 
Threshers.* These societies may, 
to a slight degree, have been in part 
owing to that unhappy spirit of clane 
ship, so prevalent in Ireland, the 
result of an imperfect civilization, 
buat they principally arise from a 
mistaken opinion of uniting for de. 
fence against the outrages of Orange- 
men, who are only a cian of rioters 
uuder another name, and wh. are 
far more dangerous from the coua- 
tenance they receive from persons 
in higher statioas. The board are 


eee eee eee 


enough, and | have often been surprized 
and astonished, at the powers of uninter- 
rupted and successful exertion which exist 
in Whitbread and O’Connell, and do not 
at all exist in the same degree in two other 
men in these countries.” 


* They have adopted another measure, 
fully as much calculated to promote the 
peace of the country, by joining in the 
petitions against the proceedings and pro- 
cessions of Orangemen, as appears by the 
following resolutions at their meeting of 
the 18th instant. 


* Resolved, That the enlightened Pro- 
testants of Belfast are entitled to the 
warmest gratitude of the Catholics ef Ire- 
land, for the spirit and the wisdom they 
have manifested in their late determina- 
tion to call the attention of the Legislature 
to the exasperating evils of Orange associ- 
ations in this country, which, under, the 
pretence of zeal for the existing Constitu- 
tion, indulge in practices which provoke 
public tumult, and expose the innocent 
and unoffending to insult and to injury. 

“ Resolved, That we do hereby strong- 
ly recommend to the people of Ireland, 
to sign, with all possible promptitude, the 
petition of the Protestants, Presbyterians, 
and Catholics of Belfast, against the ille- 
gal and ruinous associations of Orange- 
men, which petition is to be presented to 
Parliament in the present sessions, by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and 
Sir Henry Parnell, Bart.; and which peti- 
tion now lies for signatures at Mr. Fitz- 
putrick’s, Capel-street, Mr. Coyne’s, Par- 
liament-street, and at the Bar of the Come 
mercial buildings.” 


. 
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desirous to give their aid to the s 

port of the Jaws, and as far as their 
influence extends, to preserve the 
members of their communion from s 
breach of the laws against secret gg: 
sociations. If the present state of 
affairs on the continent of Europe ig 
likely to lead to a general pe 

the friends of philanthropy will pes 
joice, and their joy would be sill 
greater, if internal tranquillity should 
be restored, by Parliament, on their 
meeting after the recess, impat. 
tially discountenancing, with ag 
equal hand, all associations not fe. 
cognized by the laws. Indeed, from 
the probability of external peace 
being restored, better hopes may 
be entertained, that the Orange Sys 
tem will be put down, as the pre 
text of fear can now be less plausibly 
urged, than if the war had a more 
unsuccessful appearance. Yet, ag 
ifthe real agitators of the country 
were afraid of the weakness of ther 
cause, they even now are busily en 
gaged io attempting to impese oa 
their dupes, by ramours of Catholie 
risings. They may consider this as 
a good fri¢k to play off, previously 
to Parliament entering on the dis 
cussion of the Catholic question, and 
the Anti-Orange petitions, but it is 
hoped, that so much good sense yet 
reinains, as to see through these 
flimsy ariifices, calculated to lead 
astray, aud impose on the judgment 
of the public, by rumours of fic ti- 
tious plots, aud conspiracies, wheo 
hone exist, and when te trifling 


and partial disturbances which exit 


in some places, arise from the ellects 
of the machinations of these alarite 
ists, or proce ed trom cases totally 
unconnected with religious liberty. 
If government thought that 

real dangers existed in Ireland, they 
would not send out of the county 
the armed force, both of the lw 
avd the militia, 


Some distur banees* in the County 
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of Westmeath, and King’s County, 
have latterly taken place, and mis- 
vided men, under the denomination 
of Carders, have committed several 
outrages. But nothing of political 
‘nsurrectiva appears in their ill-di- 
recied movenfents, The secret 
cause of all these partial disturban- 
ces, sometimes arising in one part 
of Ireland, and sometimes in an- 
other, alfecting contiguous counties, 
but never spreading to distant plas 
ces, or acting by simultaneous oper- 
ation, lies in the causes which have 
long distracted this country,, and 
roduced that imperfect civilization, 
which characterizes a government 
vuequally and injudiciously adminis. 
tered. The Carders, like the Luddites 
in England, feel themselves uncom- 
fortable in their situation: they are too 
ignorant to know the real causes of 
their grievances, They run blindly for- 
ward, and, by brutal excesses, pre- 
pare the way for their punishment, 
without, in the smallest degree, bet- 
tering their condition, but in truth 
making it much worse. In such 
tumultuary and desultory movements, 
interested men only can see the. 
symptoms of a general insurrection. 
Ignorance, operated on by local griev- 
ances, ‘and a system of legislation 
Hot wisely adapted to the temper or 
state of the lower classes, produce 
these disturbances. It would be 
Wise in government, while they from 
hecessity punish, to examine into 
the deep-seated causes which pro- 
duce these frequent occasional fevers 
of the public mind. But, alas! 
Ministers and law-officers are too 
busily engaged in the race of 
self-avgrandizement, and in ap- 
propriating a large sbare of 
the public spoil, to attend to these 
considerations. The richer classes 
Y the community in the disturbed 
districts are often too much alarmed, 
fom a conscious sense that their 
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poorer brethren may justly have 
“ aught agniogs them,” and o 
partake of the general panic, and 
are impencepalbis influenced by a 
kind of sympathy with their richer 
neighbours. Thus bad as many of 


these misguided men often ate, they 


do not always receive an even mea 
sure of justice: their crimes in ma- 
ny instances deserve the punishment 
inflicted by the law, and the marked 
disapprobation and discountenance 
of honest meno, yet the members of 
government have a still higher duty 
to perform than merely to punish, 
in investigating the causes which 
draw down the chastisement of the 
state ; and philanthropic upright 
men, while they condemn, should 
extend compassion towards the err- 
ing, and assist in bringing to light 
the hidden causes of that oppres- 
sion, which inflames. the ignorant, 
as well as makes the wise man mad. 
Every man is called upon io his re- 
spective sphere of life, todischarge 
his dnty to the state and. his neig 

bour, to hold an. even, balance,, and 
to communicate his local knowledge 
for the good of the community, with- 
out either indulging an indolence of 
disposition, whieh-adopte the tone of 
the surrounding declamatory conver- 
sation, or suffering himself to be ix 
timidated or cajoled by the aristocra- 
_cy of his richer neighbours. That 
the commotions of the Carders bayve 
no connection with a plot against 
the state, may be readily perceived 
by the unprejudiced, when the many 
contradictory reasons they assign for 
their rising, are considered. High 
prices of con-acre land, tithes, and 
the too high charges of their own 
clergy, areall considerations, which 
we may suppose interest and bear 
hard on a poor man. It ig unjust.to 
attribute his insane insurgency to a 
hatred to: Protestants, as. bag. often 
been injuriously and erroneously 
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asserted. It merely arises from un- 
enlightened efforts to relieve him- 
self from oppression; but he mis- 
takes the way, and plunges himseif 
deeper in misery, as well as in 
crime ! 

Asa faithful portrait of the times, 
it may be necessary to note two in- 
stances of very slovenly legislation 
in passing acts of Parliament, in the 
present session. An act to lay an 
additional duty on madder, passed 
both: houses with the total omission 
of the word madder ; and a bill was 
sent to the Lords from the Honse 
of Commons, which in the preamble 
stated the necessity of continuing an 
act of last session, while the subse. 
quent clauses went tothe almost to- 
tal repeal of the former bill. It is 
an unfavourable symptom to per- 
ceive so great carelessness in what 
ought to be the solemn office of |e- 
gislation, 

The speech of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, onthe motion, on the 20th inst, 
for adjourning Parliament, is the 
best speech delivered in the course 
of the present session, Clear lumi- 
nous views of true national policy, 
and honest national morality, charac- 
terize his first parliamentary eflort. 
We hail this accession to the pre- 
sent scanty stock of talent, and re- 
joice to see the formidable opposer of 
the sophistries of Burke revive in the 
enlightened senator. A residence in 
India, as a Judge, bas not obscured 
bis genius, or blunted his enlight- 
ened, and to use his own phrase, 
moral patriotism. Hv, on true prin- 
ciples, ‘vindicates the neutrality of 
the Swiss, and clearly proves that if 
the allies vielate it to gain a tempo- 
rary advantage against France, they 
will disregard the true principles of 
the law of nations. 

On the 26th inst., the period of 
his imprisonment being expired, Ro- 
bert Tennent was of course liberated 
from the jail of Carrickiergus. ‘Lhe 
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efforts of the advocates of over 
stretched authority are often disaps 
pointed. The proceedings in this af 
fair have made a strong impression 
on the public mind, in many and 
distant places. Robert Tennent suf 
fered for his attachment to the cause 
of liberty, and for an attempt, in 
which ‘he was ill supported by his 
fellow.citizens, to vindicate the 
rights of free discussion, on a (ues 
tion highly interesting to the peace 
and welfare not only of the town, 
but of the country in general. The 
enemies of liberty have only had 
their triumph within their own cirele, 
for the disapprobation of their pro. 
ceedings has extended far and: wide, 
both in Ireland and England, where 
the exertions of a free press carried 
the report of the trial, They ma 
triumph over the fallen public spb 
rit of the town of Belfast, but other 
places and other times will do jus 
tice, and disappoint the hopes of tys 
rants. The business is on record, 
and will descend to posterity.* 
Robert Tennent has suffered an 
imprisonment of three months, for 
laying his hand (or, as the Jury were 
pleased to interpret it, violent hands) 
on the Rev. Mr. May, at a late town 
meeting ; aud we are happy to say 
that he has come out of prison @ 
the same health of body and peace of 


et 


* The benefits of suffering for publishing 
truth, under the most unfavourable circum 
stances, and the advantages of a free prem, 
are well exemplified in the following anet 
dote. 

“An Emperor of the Chinese (Tym 
Kis-Kban) having been guilty of crueltie 
one of his Mandarines expressed 10 
his indignant disapprobation of them. 
was sent for by the Emperor, who told 
him, * Knowest thou that I cao put thet 
to death for what thou hast written ?” 
7 the Mandarine replied “ Kaowet 

, mighty Emperor, that my , 
would aie I had been put to death by 
thee, because I had disapproved of 
cruelty ?” 
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mind with which he entered it; with 
the same unaltered, and as we believe 
ynalterable equanimity; the same 
dignified mildaess of manner, and the 
same purity of principle ; thereby, 
as we think, refating by what the 
lawyers call a body of evidence, by 
the whole course of his life and con- 
versation, his morals and manners, 
that violent and offensive behaviour, 
which issues forth into a breach of 
the laws, and which constitutes 
the nature and essence of an as- 
sault, 

In such cases, we do allow, there 
may be sometimes room for doubt 
and ambiguity respecting the hidden 
motive, and in making a true an- 
awer tothe question “ quo animo ?” 
But this doubt is best to be cleared 
up, and the intention, as it were, laid 
bare to inspection, by a calm ob- 
servation and collation of the custom. 
ary tenor of the whole character, the 
context of the whole life, coupled, as 
itmight have been in the present 
instance, with the folly, not to say 
insanity, of making an assault upon 
a magistrate, in sucha place, upon 
sich an occasion, so surrounded ; a- 
long with the irreparable injury 
which must have been the conse- 
quence, nut only to the public cause, 
but to the views of the individual; 
tis, we say, from such a comprehen- 
sive view of the man in ali his. cha- 
racter, and the matter under all its 
cwcumstances, that it might have 
been well and truly collected, where 
the “malus animus” lay, that gave 
*rigin to the disturbance of that day, 
= to the dissolution of the meet- 

g: 

lf(as cannot be supposed) but if 
my ofthe Jury were in the least de- 
gree influenced by the spirit of par- 
'y, if they were deceived into their 
verdict, or inveigled into a vassalage 
®pinion, equally inconsistent with 

dignity of a man and the indepen- 
of a Jury-man; or if the spi- 
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rit of compromise crept in among . 
them, that’ poor peddling spirit by 
which a man in the most solemn o 
fices of life barters away his belief 
by way of compliment, and is 
choused out of his internal convic- 
tion, the very eyes and ears of his 
understanding, by dictation or. de- 
ceit; if such should be the case, te 
God and their own consciences we 
leave the verdict of such a Jury. 
But even on this earth there is a 
power that re hears and re-examines ; 
a tribunal of appeal, which gives’ 
also its verdict ; and when any sen- 
tence happens to be revolting to the 
public feelings, or to the common 
sense of the community, this never 
fails to excite a re-action in public 
sentiment, which, it is to be well ob- 
served, will be ready to testify its 
judgment upon the matter, whenever 
it may be thought proper to submit 
to its renewed and more mature 
parenase. Then it will consie 
er whether the extent of the sen- 
tence was commensurate with the 


offence, as found ; whether the pun. 


ishment was duly apportioned, and 


‘whether there was inflicted any dis. 


tinct, independent, two-fold penalty 
for a single offence, aggravating the 

unishment for what should have 
ovr made the subject of a separate 
charge and trial. 

Inthe mean time, we congratulate 
Robert Tennent with our sincere and 
hearty welcome, on his return to the: 
society of his fellow-citizens, not 
with any authorized or appointed il- 
lumination, but with that illumina- 
tien which lights up torches in the 
poor man’s eyes, on the restoration of 
his long tried friend and benefactor, 
Talk of tar-barrels and tallow-can- 
dies! But what bonfire is brighter 
than that which begins to blaze up- 
on the pale cheek of the widow, who 
was deploring his captivity, and now 
sits rejoicing in bis release?) We 
might perhaps havé wished to see 








one singular and unprecedented il- 
lumination in this town; notin the 
streets, or squares, or places, not in 
batiks or club-houses, but in the 
Poor-+house of Belfast, in the Fever- 
hospital of Belfast, in the Lancasteri- 
an school, in the Bible repository, in 
the Academical Institution, an illa- 
mination which would have best il- 
lustrated the sense and sensibility of 
this town, its gratitude and sympathy 
with aman who has dedicated his 
time, his purse, and his person to the 
welfare of every one of its benevo- 
lent institutions ; and who, in doing 
so, has, we think, approved himself 
the real minister of religion, a dili- 
one: doér of Christ’s word, a true 

ivineof the Christian church, be- 
cause enlightened by a ray of Divin- 
ity itself. For such is the charity, 
and we believe it to belong to Mr. 
Tennent, which comprehends not 
merely bounty tothe poor, but be- 
nevolence to all mankind, concen- 
trated into a love of country, not as a 
cold calculating exclusive principle, 
bat as an active and actuating passi- 
oa, the habit of the heart, anu the 
glory of human character. 

Amid the general triomph of Eu- 
ropean victories, the war with the 
United States of America is little no. 
ticed, Yet the British Army have 
experienced some severe disasters in 
Canada, and it appears, that despised 
as the United States are, it may not 
be very easy to make peace with 
them, No good grounds appear for 
believing that the war was undertak: 
en by the Americans on French ex- 
citemeut, and therefore peace is not 
likely to depend on motives atisin 
out of French interests. The Ameri- 
cans, by the encroachments on their 
neutral rights, and especially by the 
impressment of their seamen, have re- 
ceived many provocations from Bri- 
tain, and till these are adjusted by 
an urrangement, in which the claims 


of both countries are settled, there 
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appears no probability of a 
with iiearieal : — 
Most sincerely do we rejoice jn 
closing our retrospect, and in clos. 
ing the year, with a confident 
ae of peace. Overtures of 
1ave really been made by the allied 
powers, and an extract from the 
speech of Napoleon to the legislative 
body, would seem to show that ey- 
en the preliminaries have, on his 
part, been accepted. Lord Liver. 
pool and Lord Castlereagh seem to 
differ in their accounts of these over. 
tures, whether they were made with. 
out -consulting the British Govern 
ment, or whether that was deemed 
unnecessary, from the allies having 
been previously in full possession of 
the sentiments of the British Cabin- 
et upon the subject. It is probably 
from an anxicty lest the negociation 
may proceed rapidly to a continental 
peace only, that Lord Castl 
is expedited as the British plenipo- 
tentiary ; but it cannot be question- 
ed, that a continental peace will in 
no long time draw on an universal 
one, the sweet hope of long-suffer- 
ing humanity. i 
The spirit of the declaration made 
at Frankfort, (ever memorable do- 
cument in medern history!) must 
have a powerful sway upen the opr 
nions of mankind in all countries; 
we shall not except France from the 
number. . Peace has been 
ed at Frankfort more than at Leip 
sic. Common sense and common 
humanity have triumphed over the 
insanity of the passions. 
rit of this declaration moves, if we 
dare say so, as the Peal Sie 
on the ary Rs 
i mkat be fartous winds atid 
sirging waves,” and * SHER 
ye troubled waves, an thou deep, 
Peace!” But Peace, we conm@e®” 
ly trust, will not descend from hee 
ven to earth, without Astrea in ie 
train; without Justice also” 
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her abode with the governments 
the world. They have been in- 
structed in the value of the people, 
at the most pressing exigencies; and 
they will, as we trust, remunerate 
the services o#the people, by pro- 
moting their happiness ; that is, in 
egy & considering them less in 
mass and more in detail, less under 
the general idea of nation, than as a 
collection of individuals, every one 
of whom has a claim upon society 
for its protection, its privileges, and 
its enjoyments. We will indulge 
the hope that “after a night of storm 
so ruinous,” we shall gratulate man- 
kind, and especially that dearest 
of it, our native land, not mere- 
for peace abroad, but for concord 
and conciliation at home. We are 
convinced, from the aforesaid docu- 
ment, as well as other. circumstan- 
ces, that however locked and bound 
up, as with a killing frost, the hu- 
man ot may appear to have 
deen ora length of time, yet reason, 
Sam of justice, the sympathies of 


anity, have strongly vegetated: 
as it were, beneath the surface... 


When peace, like the now lengthen- 
ing light of day, has cheered the face 
of earth, they will develop them- 
selves with more celerity after'their 
long confinement. Humanity has 
cajoled and corrupted, but ne- 

ver thoroughly converted into a Jove 
of war. Public opinion at length 
(and first we fear upon se conti- 
nent, ) has influenced and overruled 
inclination and infatuation of 
the most powerful individuals. ‘Pub- 
lic — isan ever-existing, and 
we believe sooner or later will be- 
come an all-powerful republic, even 
tmong the monarchies of Europe, 
and this republic accumulates every 
¥ in its intrinsic and relative im. 
or paam Public opinion counts 
hosts in the twenty-four letters, 


her park of artillery is—tue 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XLY. 


Biot, 
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press. Jtalso is a mighty conquer- , 
or, and to it we are indebted, (what- 
ever ministers may think) for the 
deliverance of Europe. J¢ will go 
on conquering and to conquer. Jt 
will repel every encroachment upon 
national independence, and the li- 
berties of mankind, J¢ will enlarge 
the basis of governments. J¢ will 
renovate the internal liberty as well 
as independence of Spain. J? will 
restore to the people of Holland a 
just share in the sovereignty. /¢ 
will soften the servitude of Russia, 
Zt will (and much it has done al- 
ready,) but 7 will perfect and con- 
summate the EMANCIPATION OF 
IRELAND. 

The House of Commons has ad- 
journed until the Ist March. The 
convenience of individual members, 
particularly the Irish members, 
ought to give way to considerations 
of public advantage ; and during the 
recess, the minister who in that 
house man the affairs of the 
crown, will be fully employed upon 
the Continent, in representing the 
executive authority of Great-Bri- 
tain, and in negotiating a general 
peace, just in its dispositions, pure 
in its purposes, and therefore per- 
manent in its principles. The ac-* 
coinplishment of such a peace will 
procure immortal honour to the ple- 
nipotentiiry, who is thus made the 
fortunate instrument of benefiting 
his country, in the very same act 
which blesses the suffering world. 

bo 
CORRKRESPOSDENCE, 
One ee ree ore 


To the Propnictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
. ee 
L. presents her compliments to the 
Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, and 
begs they may inquire of the lady who 
praised the conjugal virtues and politeness 
of Bonaparte to his wife Masia Louisa, in 
his gallant note on presenting the twenty 


Tet 
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stands of colours, how far she thinks her 
hero was sincere, whether the act was the 
effusion of real affection to his wife, or 
merely an artifice to work on her passions, 
and to operate on her father to separate 
him from the coalition, Let it be recol- 
Jected, that Josephine, his former wife, is 
stillliving. Can a man be a good busband, 
who chanfes his wife for no other cause 
than that she is too old? And is chang- 
ing a wite like changing a glove? To dis- 
card an old one, and to take a new one 
for political reasons, is no proof of respect 
or affection. 
Moyntaughs, Dec. 12th, 1813. 


ee ee oe 


ORANGE CERTIFICATE, 


Since the answer to the publication in 
the Belfast News-Letter, in relation to the 
Orange certificate was printed, the follow- 
ing declaration has been received. An ac- 
cuser now comes forward, and avows his 
mame. So far our former statement is au- 
thenticated, and the charge no longer rests 
on anonymous authority. The matter 
now lies between the Orangemen and their 
accuser. We stand _as impartial spectators 
of the contest. At the first, as well as 
now, we were desirvus of having the 
charge properly cleared up, without de- 
ciding. till we see farther proofs, on which 
side truth lies. 


Thomas M‘*K e's Narrative of the late Thomas 
Waller's Death and Funeral; and of a 
certijeate ov discharge Sound in his wallet 


; 
y 


after his decease, signed Johan Ducker, James 





[ Dee. 


Rea, and William Martin, of the Poleglass 
Orange Association, No. 170, v 


Tuomas Wa ker died in my house, at 
Drumbo; on examining his wallet, after 
his decease, a certificate or disch 
from the Poleglass Orange Association, 
signed John Ducker, James Rea, and 
William Martin, was found, which | ge 
inserted in the Belfast Magazine, and 
contradicted in the Belfast News-Letter, of 
December 10th, by Messrs. Tucker, Rea, 
and Martin. As a duty I owe to the 
lic, I give the following declarstionm, 
I verily believe the certificate found ip 
Walker’s wallet is fairly stated in the Be. 
fast Magazine. Asa farther corroborating 
proof of itsauthenticiry, it may be stated, 
that Walker's relations were mostly all 
Orangemen, and after his withdrawing 
from the above association, not one of 
them would let him lodge under their 
roof; but whether it was his not comply. 
ing with the extirpatory system, or their 
want of charity, is altogether unknown to 
me. That the certificaté or discharge found 
in his wallet, was spoiled by bottles of 
drugs, in his wallet, I believe to be we; 
but to the best of my recollection, it was 
LeGiaLte. My not advertising the i, 
men to attend Walker’s funeral, was” 
account of the above-mentioned cistum- 
stance, and of the many outrages com- 
mitted by them, when they assemble in 
large bodies together. I rather chose to 
have him buried in a christian-like man- 
ner, with a few of my neighbours, who 
had the fear of God before their By vay 

Tuomas M‘Kes, 
December 28ih, 18134 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From the Wih November to the 20th December, 1813. 


The weather for several weeke has been unusually mild, and afforded a good oppor 
tunity for finishing the sowing of wheat on the land which had been occupied by late 


craps of potatoes, 


‘The practice of sowing oats in Autumn seems to be gaining ground, and will probe 
bly become « xtensive, on the light dry suils, if the winters continue as free from seve 
frosts as they have been for some years past. 


Grain has experienced some reduction in price ; but it is still high enough t +e 


courage the farmers to persevere in their endeavours to raise good corn Crops, 
ford them a reasonable return for their exertions, They cannot expect always (0. it 
ctive so exorbirant a price for their produce as was given last year’; not would | 
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prove to their advantage in the end ; because these extremes have a direct tende.cy .to 
indace landlords to charge more for their lands than they would really bear when the 
prices of grain would come to their proper level. 

PRICES OF GRAIN, &c. 


6 : 


s d, s dd, : 
Oats,...... 8 6 to 9 O percwt. of 112 Ibs, 
Berrast, Wheat,.... 14 O* to 15 6 per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
Dee, 24th, 1815. Barley,.... 11 4} to 11 6 per cwt.of 112 Ibs. 
Oatmeal,.. 16 O to 16 6 _ per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
s @. s @ 
Oats,. ..... 18 O to 17 O per barrel of 14 stones. 
Dereasna, } Whe 41 0 to 45 6 per barrel of 20 stones, 
Des, 24th, 1813. 0 Oatmeal, 16 6 to 17 6. per ewt. of 112 lbs, 
s @ t de bo he 
Dy Wheat,.... 28 O to 46 O middle price 39 TO per bri. of 20 st. 
De. dah, 1819, Odttrsserss 15 0 0018 0 srssreneeeee 16 5H per bel. of 14 s¢, 
, Barley... 21 O 0 28 O  cesceececeee 25 44 per bri. of 16 st. 
Oatmeal, 15 O tO 20 O  esecosssecee 16° 7 per cwt.of 112Ib. 
s s d 
Lisauan, Oats,...... 8 O to 9 3 per cwt. of 120 lbs, 
De, 28th, 1813.2 Oatmeal,.. 16 O to 16 6 _ per cwt. of 120 lbs, 
‘s 4. Se fe 
“ee Oats,..... 8 O to 9 QO per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
De. Blot 1813 Wheat,.... 15 O to O O per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
rome ‘| Barley,... 14 0 to O O per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
Oatmeal,.. 15 6 to 16 O percwt, of 112 lbs. 
———= 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tat commercial advantages to arise from the change of affairs on the contivent of En- 
rope, are yetin prospect. Speculative avidity is eagerly employed in attempts to make 
the new channels of trade available, and merchants send their deputies to Holland, to 
renew the intercourse. But these plans do not.always succeed, and doulsts may be 
reasonably entertained, whether the foreign market, as wel! as the home market, may 
not be speedily overstocked. Buenos Ayres affords a warning to rash speculators. 

, The rise has begun at the wrong end. Cotton-wool and cotton-yarn have advanced 
on speculation, but the articles of cotton manufactures have not advanced by any 
means in the same proportion. ‘This rise on the raw materials taking place before fresh 
markets are found for the manufactures, is likely to injure trade, by sending manu- 
factured goods too dear to market ; and there is stil! room to doubt, whether the open- 
lag of the continental market will produce as great and as speedy effects, as lave been 
anticipated, - 

An increased demand for white linens has taken place, but brown Jinens have ad- 

consequently in so much higher proportion, as.to leave room to fear, thit 

when the linens now buying go round to market, their dearaess will once more thro v 
a damp over the trade, more especially while war closes the American market agaitrse 
our linens. An indirect entrance for Irish linens to the United States is said to -have 
taken place through the Bahamas, but probably not to a great extent. 

Uncertainty hangs over the supply of flaxscedfor next season, But little can be 
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expected from America, when the risks and delays attending a circuitous route are 
considered, Flaxseed last year in Holland was of an inferior quality, and is sellj 
there ata very high price. From the Baltic large supplies may be expected, provided 
the frost permits flaxseed to be shipped in due time. If Dutch flaxseed arrive, it wiii 
probably be eagerly sought atier, from its former character. A defect attends the A. 
merigan, that wien the flax is suffered to stand long, so.as to be fully ripe, it is subiect 
to a disease called firing, from which other seed is more free. ‘This defect is more felt 
in ‘Tyrone, Monaghan, and those counties where flax remains longer before pulling, 
thafiin Down and Autsim, where to preserve its fineness it is pulled more early. The 
firing generally appears iu the latter period of the growth of the flax. 

‘The grain trade has lately received a check, by information being conveyed from the 
Custom-heuses, that the bonds given on exporting grain to Spain and Portugal, will 
not be cancelled, unless a certificate is produced from the Commissary General in the 
Peninsula, either of his having purchased the grain, or that it has been offered to him, 
and that he did not wantit, This claim of pre-emption is with less reason enforced 
at present, than when grain was so high as it was last spring ; and now, when prices 
are so low, the hatdship thrown on the trade is more without excuse. 

A domestic regulation is wanting in this country, by having regular stated markets 
fixed for the sale of wheat. At present, Portadown is the only regular established 
market. Others might with great advantage be established. Lisburn, Antrim, and 
Downpatrick, would be eligible situations. ‘Fhe plan would be advantageous to 
buyers and sellers. ‘The present markets at the flour mills, are attended with 
disadvantages, which night be avoided by establishing, in the sale of this article, the 
plan of regular markets, im which buyers and sellers meet and transact their busines 
in a more extensive and open manner, The establishment of regular stated markets has 
been fouud very useful in all trades in which the mode has been adopted ; and there 
appears no reason to suppose but that established markets for wheat would have the 
like beneficial eflects. 

Exchange at the commencement of this month suddenly rose to ¢-and 5 per cent, 
It again drooped a litcie, and now rates at about 44 per cent. 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 


From observations made in the neighbourhood of Belfast. Latitude 54° 35 min. 45 set. 
Longitude 5° 58 min. 14 sec. West of London. 


From the 20th November, to the 20th December, 1813. 


The Woodlark (Alauda arborea), the Common Wren (Motacilla Troglodytes), have 
continued to sing ase? | mild day ; sometimes the young Thrushes (Turdus musicus), 
and Redbreast (Motacilla rubicula), joining the concert. As more particularly 
ing the mildness of the season, some of the common house Fly (Musca domestica), have 
not yet disappeared. A few days ago, IsawaGnat, or Musquitoe of the West ladies 
(Culex pipiens), on the glass of a window. A plant of the Japan apple (Pyrw 
Japonica), growing in the open air, has continued to expand several flowers. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From observations made in the neighbourhood of Belfast. Latitude 54° 35 min, 43 ses 
Longitude 5° 58 min. 14 sec. West of London. 


From the 20th November, to the 20th December, 1815. 


Nov. 21,.«.:.«s0e+..A pleasant day, with some slight misty rain. geet 
22——26,......Fine days. On the 23d, there was im the morning thin ceo 
the puddles, ee. * 
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1813 ] Celestial Remarks. 


27—50, soses Dark dry days. 
Dec, 1—2,.-----Dark dry days. 


By cscrveveee ..Fine day. 
4—S reserves Wet days, 
Bycicocoscoees Pleasant dry day ; windy at night. 
Parianqoneee A few drpps of rain. 
B— 1 Sy. 0000. Fine days. 
16—17,..++.sMisty rain. 
DBjereccccccees Wet most part of the day. 
WDyeccccccceses Dark dry day. 


20,..0s0eseee+e-Misty rain ; freezing at night. 


The 20th of November, as will be seen in last month’s report, was unusually warm, 
the Thermometer standing, at 8 a.m., at 55°. The beginning of the period of this . 
report, the 2lst, it was still higher, being at 54°; the 22d, it was only at 35°; the 23d, 
at 55°; the 24th, at 27°; the 25th, at 35°; the 15 Dec. 29°; the rest of this period, 
ir was never, at the hour of marking, below 32°, nor ever higher than 48°, 





CELESTIAL REMARKS.* 


In respect to two causes of alarm, eclipses and comets, mankind have become wiser. 
Our forefathers, being unacquainted with the cause of eclipses, were dismayed, when the 
great luminaries of heaven seemed without any apparent cause to be totally deprived of 
their light. Armies have lost their courage at this wonderful appearance, and super- 
sition invented a variety of methods to avert the anger of the gods, who were sup- 
posed to be engaged in bringing on this great calamity to mankind.- We are grown wi- 
ser in this respect, but have no reason to pride ourselves on superior attainments, if, 
with the advantage of knowledge, we suffer other prejudices to have an equal effect upon 
our minds, Many may smile at the idea of a great dragon swallowing up the sun, who 
indulge in superstitions as ridiculous and absurd, arid are just as tenacious of their 
owa opinions as the unenlightened natives of Africa and India. ‘To know how far we 
are sunk inerror, it is necessary onfy to study our own feelings, when an opinion is ad- 
vanced which contradicts a notion implanted in our infant minds, or imbibed in more 
advanced years without sufficient examination. 

Two kinds of alarm have seized mankind on the appearance of a comet; the one, 
that it foreboded mischief to the earth in its political stare; the other, that it might de- 
uroy the very earth itself. The former of these alarms has subsided ; for none but the 
very ignorant and superstitious in the higher and lower clases of society now believe 
that the intrigues of cabinets are directed by bodies wandering in the heavens, or that. 
by their influence a battle is won or lost. The flourishing or miserable state of a kings 
dom is properly referred to another cause. The wilderness is turned into a fruitful 
wil, or fertile fields into stagnant pools, from the energy or sloth of those who dwell on 
them, under the direction of Him who causes the seasons, and has given the earth to 
man to be a residence suitable to a rational being. 

Onthe probability that the earth may be destroyed by a comet, even wise men have 

ed conjectures ; but they have none of them, that I know of, entered npon the cal- 
culation in the manner which the subject required. 

If we considcr the comets that are moving in different planes (and there are thou 


tee 





* In consequence of our not having received Frend’s Evening Amusements for 1814, 
our readers are this month deprived of the Celestial Phenomena for January, They 
ae however presented with some remarks on eclipses and comets, extracted from for- 
mer volumes of Evening Amusements. 


*-BM.M. 
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sands upon thousands, I presume, of such bodies,) the probability of the Earth's receiy. 
ing an injury from any of them is decreased to so small a number, that it is searcel 
sible for the human mind to conceive that such an event should take place in the end- 
less revolution of ages. ‘The coming of a comet must raise the mind to higher thoughts. 
the lowest of our species are not so abject, or lost in the grovelling pursuits of wealth Ph 
of ambition, not to be roused by the appearance of these bodies, and to reflect a little 
on the place they are appointed to hold in this universe. What a grand idea js pre. 
sented tothem! A sun in the middle of a system, round which are rolling bodies jy 
every direction, so contrived, by the wisdom of the creator, that all shall perform their 
motions with regularity and precision ; some keeping nearly the same distance from the 
common centre; others, for purposes unknown to us, traversing the immense regions 
of space, and seeming to be travelling to such a distance that to them is no return, 
No return is indeed made in the life of the earthly generation which once sees it. We 
have lately seen a comet ; where will it be when we are returned to our parent earth, 
and are mouldered into that dust of which we were sapeery composed? What are 
the generations of man in this computation? How idle do all their speculations 
pear! The thought may appal the features of vice, but virtue never fades, The wor 
of the good man continue through endless ages ; and when not a trace of his earth 
body can be discovered, he is beneficial to the remotest posterity. We may measure b; 
time the motion of planets and comets; but to the reasonable creation the len 
or shortness of time enters not into our calculations. The years of a comet will not 
measure the existence to which we are approaching, and to which we ought all to a» 
ire. 
. These reflections naturally arise out of such a subject ; and I trust that my readers will 
not only approve of the insertion of them in a work like this, but constantly bear in 
mind, thas ennobling as is the science of astronomy, it is of little use if we are content. 
ed with mere passive admiration, and our thoughts are not carried by it to our great 
creator, 
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Page 573, col. let. Jine 35th, for countrymet. read countrymen 
Page 373, col. 2nd. lst line, for principe, read principal. 
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A Burgher Seceder; An Old Piper; Metellus; An Excursion to Edinburgh; A 
Visitor ; Paddy's Salutation ; H. in answer to X.; and various other articles, arrived 100 
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